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:OUR BEST FARMERS: 


Cecccccccccccccccccccccese 

The question, “Who are your best 
farmers?” is a query often heard ex- 
pressed by the stranger on visiting a 
farming district for the first time. The 
answer is pretty sure to come with 
a touch of pride, when the successful 
farmers are pointed out, as they may 


be in any. farming community in our 


country. 

We find the 
above all else, to locate as 
near as possible to those 
farmers classed as best. By 
best we mean the ones who 
are making the most of 
their chances and are tak- 
ing advantage of their op- 
portunities—the fellows 
who are pushing to the 
front and making records 
for themselves in their 
chosen occupation. 


Our best farmers are 
those who get at the bottom 
of things and keep posted 
on the, up-to-date methods 
employed in general farm 
work. You will find them 
carrying on their farm 
operations with none but 
the best implements known 
to the trade; a keen inter- 
terest is taken in the work 
that is being carried on by 
our = periment stations, an 
agricultural journal makes 
its regular visits to the 
home the doings of the 


outside world are noted, crop and 


market reports are watched, in 
&® word our. best farmers are 
thoughtful. They think, reason, plan 


and out of it all is developed strict 
attention to business rules and meth- 
ods and to the applying of them with 
courage and persistance. From the 
work that our best farmers are doing 
has come a healthy growth in our 
great agricultural industry. The list 
of successful farmers is being rapid- 
ly increased as the years go by, until 
no farmer can afford to be found any- 
where but in the van of the proces- 
sion of the BEST FARMERS. 


* * * * > 


A most wonderful exodus of farm- 
ers and investors from the United 
States has been made into Northwest- 
ern Canada during the year. The out- 
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look for next spring, points to a still 


larger exodus of our 
The young farmers into that 
Canadian country. The cause of 
Northwest. this movement may be 


attributed chiefly to 
three reasons: First, cheaper farm 





homeseeker striving, 








lands; second, inducements held out 
by the Canadian government to actual 
settlers; third, the wonderful yield of 
grain during the past three years. 
The provinces, which on account of 
their agricultural resources are at- 
tracting setthers and investors, are 





Two Profitable Guernsey Cows, selected with 


Manitoba, Assiniboia, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. The area of these prov- 


inces would easily sustain a popula- 
tion of 50,000,000 people. Laws gov- 
erning the taking of homesteads are 
broad and the terms’ most liberal. 
Wheat raising is the chief industry, 


although large yields of oats, flax and 
barley are reported. Excellent ranch- 
ing facilities may be found in the 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan. The tide of immigration to this 
entire district of Canada is rapidly 
increasing. The railway facilities are 
rapidly spreading and an era of pros- 
perity has come to our Canadian 
neighbors. 
* * * a * 


The “hit and miss” method won't 
work to a profit in the selection of 
farm stock for specific purposes. Most 
noticeable is this fact in reference to 


ie 


5 CENTS A YEAR 


1902. Siowle N s.5Cts 
the dairy cow. The 
Care in economical production 


Selection. of large quantities of 
milk high in percentage 

of butter fat indicates the value of the 
dairy cow along practical lines, and in 
selecting dairy cows for the home herd 
this first consideration should be up- 
permost. The points of importance in- 
dicating production of milk, may be 
said to consist: 1st, of a good constitu- 
tion, by the means of which the dairy 
cow is enabled to stand long service 











in feeuing and milking. The indica- 
tions of a proper constitu 
tion are, deep chest, good 
heart girth and general 
appearance of vigor aud 
good health; added to this 
in order to —- about the 
production of a large yield. 
There should be a wide 
muzzle, a comparatively 
open backbone which read- 
ily ap oe, ae es the dairy 
from the beef type, the lat- 
ter being close and com- 

act (necessary for proper 

ef production). he 
dairy cow should have a 
large barrel or bellysfor the 
proper “a of feed, 
and a well shaped udder, 
wide from side to side, ex- 
tending well forward, well 
backward also and high u 
between the thighs, wit 
prominent milk veins lead- 
ing forward into large so- 
called wells.’’ In the breed- 
ing of a dairy herd aim to 
breed from cows of known 
capacity and from bulls 
whose dams have been tested and 
their value as dairy cows fully estab- 
lished. 


Care. 


* * + * * 


Between the many wio are poor 
and the few who are rich stands the 
American farmer. The Census Bu- 
reau in reporting on the 


An Important value of farming proper- 


oon ty show conclusively 
“ that after all, so far as 
the actual wealth is concerned 
the farmers are capitalists. The 
estimate given is as follows: 
5,339,657 farms of the United 


States are worth $16,674,690,247. Of 
this amount $3,560,198,191, or 21.4 per 
cent, represents the value of build- 
ings, and $13,114,492,056, or 87.6 per 
cent, the value of land and improve- 
ments. 
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For the busy, prictical, working farmers of 
America. i{t is their paper and claims 
their support. 


TERMS 


Subscription Price Fifty cents per Year or 
thirty cen.s for six months, payable in advance 


Renewals—The date en the sddress label on 
each subscriber 6 p. per shows the time to which 
the subscription is paid, and is the subscriber's 
rece'pt. The paper is paid for to and incluoing 
the month (of the year) indicated on the label 
If the date on the label is not changed upon re- 
ceipt of the »°cood paper. after payment of sub- 
scr.ption. or if any error is noviced, suoscrioers 
will confer a favor by notifying us. Io sending 
renewals always sige your order exactly as the 
pame appears on address label. 


How to Remit—Send money by Postal Money 
Order, Express Order, Bank Draft or Registered 
Letter. Postage stamps in good condition ac- 
cepted forsmall amounts 


Change in Address— Wher ordering achange 
in the address, subscriver- +hou.d be sure to 
give their former as well as their present ad- 
dress, otherwise the address cannot bechanged. 


Discontinuances—If you wish SUCCESSFUL 
FAKMING Giscon'inued after your subdscription 
has expired. so sta‘e when sending your order; 
we wii then place an “S” af.er your name on 
your acdress label. which will indicate that 
your name will be dropped at the expiration of 
tume paia for. 

Advertising Rates on apptication 


Address all letters and orders to 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUB. CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





Our Advertisers. 
We be lieve that every advertisement in this 
paper is backeu by a respons bie person. But to 
make dcub’y sure we will mage good any 1088 
vo paid subscribers fusiained by trusting any 
delioerate swindler adv-rtisicg in our columns, 
ana any such swindler will be pubiicly exposed. 
We protect subscribers against rogver. but we 
do not guarantee to adjust trifiing differences 
between sub crivers and honest. responsible 
advertisers. Neither will we beret porsible to: 
the debts of honest Oankrupte ‘ancti ned by 
the courts. Notice of the complaint must be 
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in touch with the station workers in 
his state. If he is not receiving the 
Station bulletins he should send a re- 
quest to the Director of the Station 
asking that his name be placed on the 
bulletin mailing list, then, all 
bulletins issued will be sent gratis 
soon as published. 


, as 
These expe:iments 


are carried on at the expense of the} 
inten- | 


teceial government, with the 
tion of benefiting the farmer. 
* * x * * 
HOW TO MAKE FARMING PROFIT 
ABLE. 

Much has been said and written 
upon how to make farming profitable, 
the work pay, and above all, the home 
happy. In reflecting over this matter 
thene seems to come to us a few prin- 
ciples which if applied are sure to 
ring the results expected in making 
farming profitable. rirst, by develop- 
ing the mind. This does not mean the 
acquiring of a vast amount of knowl- 
edge. A man may have his head filled 
with knowledge and still prove a dis- 
mal failure. Facts obtained in every 
day work should be compared, thetr 
relation sought out, thus developing 
a@ process of true reasoning, out of 
which come hidden truths which tend 
to enliven the minds to active powers, 
of practical reasoning and to serve as 
stepping stones to the attainment of 


| real culture. 


You may sow the best of seed on 
|}uncultivated ground and reap most 
unsatisfactory results. Likewise the 


|} accumulation 


of knowledge without 
the cultivation of the reasoning pow- 
ers will surely leave an almost barren 
field. 

The successful farmer should be the 
slave of no man’s’. opinion, neither 
should he despise the logical conse- 


|quences of science surrounding him 


sentus within one month of the time of the | 


transaction, and you must have mention o 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING when writing the adver- 
tieer. 
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ANNOUNCE MENT. 
Herewith we present our 
with the first copy of 
Farming.” There is plenty of room 
for a live up to date farm paper 
whoes object is the discussion of farm 
matters employed in making farming 
a success. We intend to live up to the 
title of our paper by sending to our 
readers each month such information 
as will be helpful to them in carrying 
on the many duties, on the farm and 
about the home. We want our paper 
to stand for succesful farming in the 
truest sense: of the word and shall 
strive in the different departments, to 
discuss in a concise and practical 
manner, the various subjects under 
consideration.fl Discussions, inquiries 
and contributions are solicited. 
this way we can get acquainted with 
our readers and better see their needs. 


readers 


“Successful | 


on every hand. He should not forget 


|that true science is always true and 


aim to shun so-called science which 
has no sound foundation and leads one 
astray from the path of truth. Bear 


|}in mind that good common sense wil! 


| 


| whatever is 


|} reach 


| the 


often get at the root of matters, as 
well as much of the teachings of the 
lay. Bring a cultivated mind to bear 


|on the every day work on the farm. 


The celebrated painter, Turner, was 
once asked to explain how he mixed 
his colors in order to give them their 
lasting effect. He replied: “I mix 
them with brains.” Thoughtful men 
know that brains as well as brawn 
are required to make farming a suc- 
cessful profession. 

Secondly. Be thorough in all work, 
haphazard methods are too often 
found running on the farm. Let 
done be done well. Get 
best of everything within your 
that will help to make your 
work more successful, the best stock, 
best sced, the best machinery. 


the 


| Think nothing too small for attention. 


In | 


We want to get as close as possible | 


to our successful farmers and those 
who are not, thereby extending a help- 
ing hand all along the line. 


* + * 4 + 
The experiment stations have be- 
come important factors in solving 


many perplexing problems, “down on 
the farm,” that the average farmer 
has neither time nor money [to solve 
Most of our stations are working along 
practical scientific lines; that is, they 
are combining practice with theory 
and in this way are doing much good. 

The farmer who would be eminent- 
ly successful in his work should get 


The waste on many farms is enor- 
mous. Fences, gates and general con- 
ditions about the premises, by being 
neglected, becomes the source of much 
loss. The old addage, “A stitch in 
time saves nine.” jis as true today as it 
ever was. A little thing attended to 
in the niche of time and not put off 


|until the morrow, returns many fold 


in the end. 

Third. Be honest and truthful, no 
one can afford to be otherwise. Man 
is said to have been made upright 
but often times by the practice of de- 
ception he becomes fearfully twisted. 


a crookedness that is hard to dispose | 


of. Live so that men will take your 
word, as quickly as they will your 
bond. 


Fourth and last. Practice economy 


of the | 


}and industry, these are the key notes 
;}upon which our | successful business 
}men build their vast enterprises. Live 
within your means. Look on the 
pleasant side of life. Be satisfied 
with what you are doing if you would 
yet the most out of it “for nothing of 
worth or weight can be achieved with 
half a mind, with a faint heart, with a 
lame endeavor.” 
* * * * + 


|NEXT YEAR’S CROP ON THE 
FARM. 
| Tho question that will soon con- 
| 1ont the farmer, ff it has not already, 
What shall I plant as a profitable 


is: 

‘rop for next year? The answer to 
chis question requires sound judg- 
ment and careful thought. He will 


»xrobably reach his conclusions large- 
ly by the results of crops this year. 
This may be done intelligently if he 
tas kept a close watch on the mar- 
cets during the past season and 
tudied the comparison of prices. To 
e sure, the farmer can not anticipate 
| he amount of production of any kind 
»f crop, the possible rainfall, acreage, 
te., but if he has kept track of things 
luring the past season he will not cal- 
ulate blindly. He should, rather, plan 
visely. Business mom are always get- 
ing posted on conditions. They know 
the conditions of all the markets in 
the courtry, the averaze prices for 
the year, the yields in other countries. 
They go so far as to. estimate the 
quantity of any article, in which they 
are dealing, that will be required for 
the next year. Tho farmer who is the 
nroducer should be equally as well in- 
‘ormed. It is just as imvortant that 
hye should look ahead as it is for the 
merchant. A ccmmon error among 
‘armers is to attempt to raise a crop 
that was im demand the previous 
season, in this movement the farmers 
work together. If for instarice, the 
yotato cron is short one year, the po- 
tato crop will invariably be increased 
the following year, and if there is an 
over production then, why the next 
year they will look for a crop that is 
short. This is more noticeable in the 
nerishable crops than in the growing 
of staple crops such as corn, wheat, 
oats, ete., for if a perishable product 
he must sell quickly. The policy to be 
pursued should be to grow those 
crops that are likely to be short the 
eoming season. Farmers who have 
followed out this last method usually 
have thought the matter out them: 
selves and have been benefited accord- 
ingly. There is a line of action 
which may be followed by every 
farmer and that is to grow products, 
of the best quality and to ship them 
to market, in an attractive condition, 
thereby gaining high prices for excel- 
lence. Buyers will seek the best even 
though the market may be glutted and 
there will always be a demand in any 
market for the best. 
* ob ~ * * 
WORLD’S HARVEST LATE. 

The United States department of 
agriculture’s summary of the crop of 
the world shows that owing tc the re- 
markably cool and wet summer ex- 
perienced throughout a considerable 
portion of Europe, the harvest of 1902 
is one of the latest on record. The 
promise of an abundant yield has been 
but partially fulfilled in Europe, al- 
lowing for grain gathered in a damag- 
ed condition and for that actually 
spoiled. In the instance of bread 
grains there will be a demand among 
millers in the countries so suffering, 
for good dry grain, to mix with the 
}home product. 
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THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


The tenth National Irrigation Con- 
gress was held at Colorado Springs, 
October 6 to 9. A large number of 
delegates were in attendance from 
the different western states. An im- 
portant matter considered by the con- 
giess was the question of merging the 
National Irrigation Congress with the 
Trans-Mississippi Commercial Con- 
gress. It was decided that the Na- 
tional Irrigation Congress should re 
tain its present idenity until next 
year at least. The principal discus- 
sions taken up by the congress were 
the workings of the new irrigation 
law, colonization, and the preservation 
of the forests. Resolutions were 
passed indorsing the national irriga- 
tion act of June 17, 1902, and the aid 
rendered the cause of irrigation by 
President Roosevelt and the Depart- 
ments of Interior and Agriculture, na- 
tional and state laws for the preserva- 


tion of our forests were recom- 
mended. Congress was7- urgently 
asked to enact at its next ses- 


sion, a law that would carry into ef- 
fect the recommendations made by 
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‘visitors are the retail grocers from Thousands Have Kidney Trouble 
/all parts of the city, who hurriedly and Don’t Know it. 
purchase what their customers de- How To Find Out. 


mand and rush back to business. Fol- | g 
lowing these come the hotel stewards | Filla bottle or common glass with your 


and boarding house agents. Between | Water and let it stand twenty-four hours; a 
ten o'clock and noon the wealthier | sediment or set- 
classes make their purchases. Suc-| tling indicates an 
ceeding them come the commission | unhealthy condi- 
men, who deal largely with the ouside | wed en dane 
trade. | we 3 

The English market lacks the var- | your as is 
iety and taste of display characteristic | evidence 9 kid- 
of the typical American market. This | a, — ; too 
is due to the conservative tastes and | — po > 
habits of the English people Lovo ae P — 
makes it one of the easiest markets | ; . 
to be supplied by the commission men | eee ae the kidneys and blad- 
or the producer. Fruits sent by cold | 5 


: : | What to Do. 
storage and rapid transit from all parts | ' 
the Occident and Orient, packed | There is comfort in the knowledge so 





and arranged in many ways, find their often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


way into this market at seasons of the | 
year when the home supply is ex- 
hausted, practically producing a con- | 
tinuous market the year round. The 
commission men are made up chiefly 
of Jews, who are thorough business 
men and excellent salesmen. Their | 
busiest time is during the apple and | 








the president in his annual message. 
It was decided to hold the eleventh 
National Irrigation Congress at Ogden, 
Utah. 


potato season. Apples are disposed 
of in hundred and thousand barrel lots 
by auction sales. Sample barrels only 
are exhibited at the auction block. To 
the outside trade in the smaller cities 
THE EUROPEAN CITY MARKETS. and towns out of London sample bas- 
City markets in the large cities of | kets of fruit in stock are sent, by 
the temperate zones at this season of means of which the trade is enabled 
the year are at their best in display to purchase. Those seeking sales in 
of farm, orchard and garden products. | the English market find that to re. 
Through these distributing centers, the ceive the highest prices, uniformity 
perishable produce of the farm, or-|of package, packed to suit the con- 
chard and garden are very largely sent sumer, is the secret of success. The. 
to the conswmers. The origin of the English buyer appreciates the attempt 
central city market dates back to of the seller to establish a reputation | 
early antiquity, where we find the! by the shipping of first-class, graded | 
“market place” set aside for the dis- goods, and never forgets, either in| 
posal of the marketable products of | price or patronage. , 
all kinds; gradually the crude systems Markets on the Continent. 
anc methods practiced in that early | The city markets of continental 
period became changed to suit the cOn- murope vary greatly. In some of the | 
ditions of supply and demand of dif-| countries high types of markets may | 
ferent countries. |be found; but generally the opposite | 
English Markets. ‘is the rule, and in many instances the | 
A visit to the principal city mar-|methods employed seem indeed an- | 
kets of foreign countries, especially | tiquated. In Holland the market gar- 
Europe, furnishes a most interesting dens of the cities are on the docks | 
theme for study and investigation of bordering the canals passing through | 
methods and systems in comparison the streets. Produce is sold from) 
with those practised in America. Lon-| these docks and from the boats. Mar-| 
don, the great distributing center of| ket hours are from 4 a. m. to 10 a. m. 
England, and into whose markets a/ All sales are made in a quiet way and | 
large part of the produce of the world!| with a lack of interest. While the 
finds its way, has two central markets, | fruit and vegetables are spotlessly 
“Covent Garden” and “Spitalfields|clean, they are crudely exhibited, 
Market.” The former, being older and | usually in second-hand baskets, bar- 
larger, and situated in the heart of|rels or crates, occasionally in piles in 
London, supplies a large portion of the | the bottoms of the boats. All flowers 
inhabitants, including the elite. The are most artisically arranged, and find 
latter is situated in the east part of | ready sales, as the Holland people are 
the city and supplies the poorer) great lovers of flowers. 
classes of the great metropolis; and in| In the Austrian cities the markets 
times of gluts or congestion of any are conducted in open squares set 
product in the market, is by far the|aside by the government. The pro- 
better of the two. Both markets prac- | duce is sheltered by small tents, awn 
tice the same methods of buying and/ings and huge umbrellas during the 
selling. Each is protected by a shed,| market season, in spring, summer and 
covering several blocks, the space of| fall. Warehouses and retail dealers 
which is divided into stalls, auction| consume the products in the winter. 
stands, and temporary store rooms,|In Vienna tolls or fees are collected 
every available foot of space being|on all produce sold within the city 
utilized. The curbing surrounding the/ limits. As the bulk of the fruit and 
market is lined with wagons from| vegetables is sold from wagons and 
which produce is sold. ‘Tne rent for| temporary stands, order and display 
wagon and stall space is payed for;|are practiced but little. The huck- 
the same as in this country. 'ster’s business is tremendous. — It is 
The markets open for the receiving | estimated that at least one-third of 
of produce at 4 a. m.; and for the next the city’s population is supplied with 
two hours everything is astir getting|food by them. The apple shipments 
things in readiness for the morning|to the cities of Austria from the sur- 
Sales. Hundreds of wagons empty rounding country are made chiefly in 
here their tons of produce. By six|boxes, each specimen being wrapped 
o'clock the sales begin. The first|in tissue paper. Only first-class fruit | 


* * * * * 





Root, the great kidney remedy fulfills every 
wish in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and every part 
of the urinary passage. It corrects inability 
to hold water and scalding pain in passing 
it, or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that unpleasant 
necessity of being compell¢d to go often 
during the day; and to get up many times 
during the night. The mild and the extra- 
ordinary effect of Swamp-Root is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its won- 


| derful cures of the most distressing cases. 


If you need a medicine you should have the 
best. Sold by druggists in 50c. and $1. sizes. 
You may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful discovery 
and a book that tells gai 
more about it, both sent B& 
absolutely free by mail. 
Address Dr. Kilmer & Home of Swamp-Root. 





| Co., Binghamton, N. Y. When writing men- 


tion reading this generous offer in this paper. 


is shipped in this manner, from seven 
to eight hundred apples being placed 
in the box. Second-class stock is 
shipped in barrels, carefully graded 
and labeled. 

The city markets of Italy are very 
unsystematically arranged; vegetables, 
fruits, wines, macaroni and cheese are 
exhibited in the same booth, giving an 
intermingling of odors. Yet in spite 
of this irregularity of arrangement, the 
Italian is noted for his wonderful 
methods of display in showing his pro- 
ducts. Peaches, plums, prunes and 
grapes may be seen exhibited on fresh 
leaves and in baskets lined with cut 
tissue paper of different colors; onions 
braided into strands of corn husks, 
along side of pyramids of “palmagean”’ 


{Continued on Page 9. } 


fs a Thoroughly Good One. 

It’s Material, Workmanship, Design 
and Finish are unequalled, It 

the same long wear ability as all Avery 
Goods. Has Poplar Box with Quarter 
Sawed Bottom. Has a very strong 
gear. Is heavily ironed and Easy Run- 
ning. It’s all wagon, and if it don’t 
burn up you'll always have a wagon. 
Write for free catalog W. Full line of 
Pianters, Cultivators, Threshers, Engines, &c. 


Avery Manufacturing Co. 
378 lowa St., Peoria, lis. 
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~olorado is the first 
by the government 
to be built under the 
irrigation law. Thirty- 
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points in mind in preparing ground for 
future crops. If he will but examine 
any well tilled soil surrounding our 
common field plants, he will observe 
that the first two or three feet of soil 
beneath the surface is filled with a net- 
work of fine roots. 


THE MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 
OF INDIAN CORN. 


We have been interested for some 


nine townships along the Platte river, | time in the process employed in the 


extending from Sterling into the cor- 


ner of Nebraska, have been’ with- 
drawn from public entry. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, entomologist of 
the Department of Agriculture, writ- 


ing of the manner in which seeds are 
birds, 


carried to great distances, by 

mentions an experience which Dar- 
win once had with a wounded part- 
ridge. Adhering to the leg of the part- 


ridge was a ball of earth weighing six} 


and one-halfounces. From 
the seeds contained in the 
ball he raised thirty-two 
plants belonging to five 
distinct species. In this 
connectic n it might be well 
to note that many of our 
standard varieties of ber- 
ries have been chance seed- 
iings, the seed of which 
have been supposed to have 
been dropped by birds. 
o o * * * 


IMPORTANCE OF ROOT 
DEVELOP MENT. 

Plant developement from 
infancy to maturity depends 
upon a proper root system: 
inorder that the cultivator 
may influence proper plant 
growth and aid the fertil- 
ity, texture and drainage 
of the soil, it is of the 
greatest practical +g he 
ance that he should have 
a general knowledge of 
’ the roots of plants and the = 
parts they perform in fix 
ing the plant in the soil, 
absorbing plant food, and:: 
in some instances their: * 
mission as store houses for’ <. 
food. When the seed ger- 
minates it feeds first on the 
stored material surround- 
ingthe embryo. This pro- 


cess continues until the Roots of corn spreading out in well tilled soil, drawn from life. 


pantlet is formed, as 

soon as this supply is exhausted, 
weaning time has arrived, young roots 
are formed to aid in gathering and 
conveying food from the soil to the 
plant. As the roots push out in search 
of food they divide and subdivide, the 
small root hairs find their way be- 
tween the soil grains, taking up water, 
nitrogen and ash ingredients for the 
plant’s use, thus expanding the root 
into’'a most wonderful absorbing sur- 
face, much greater than is generally 
supposed, bearing evidence that noth- 
ing short of a large root system in 
most plants will suffice to meet the 
requirements of the plant. 

A simple illustration may be found 
in the root system of our potted house 
plants or individual field plants of 
corn, wheat, grass etc., (See cut) all 
of which show plainly an intricate 
root system sent through the soil to ob- 
tain food and water for the plant’s 
needs. With the farmer rests the task 
of equalizing the food supply and con- 
ditions of the soil, in order to bring 
about a systematic and natural root 
development. To accomplish this the 
roots should be surrounded with 
proper tillage, soil aeration and plant 
food, The farmer should bear these 


and | starch, 





manufacture of Indian corn into pro- 
ducts, that have come into general 
use during the last few years. This 
particular industry has become a large 
or® in this country and has taken an 
important position in our commercial 


' world. 


Thinking some of our readers might 
be interested in this industry we askd 
Mr. W. P. Kennard of Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, an expert in this line, to tell 


us about the manufacture of corn, into 
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glucose, corn oil, rubber sub- 
stitute etc. He writes as follows: 

As a rule corn is’ now all shelled 
when received at the glucose or starch 
works. It is unloaded by machinery 
and handled by means of screw con- 
veyors and bucket elevators, into steep 
tubs called steeps; it is cleamed on 
the way and all dirt, nails, chaff, stray 
cobs ete., removed by a machine; it 
is also weighed in hopper scales. The 
steeps are round wooden tubs holding 
some 1200 bushels—a modern factory 
of fair capacity will consume 20,000 
bushels of corn daily. The corn is 
steeped in hot water charged with 
sulphurous acid which helps to soften 
the corn quickly, which takes about 
twenty hours soaking. The acid is 
made on the premises by burning sul- 
phur and passifig the fumes up over 
coke, the water flowing down over the 
coke—in a sewer pipe tower. The 
corn now soft and swelled is passed 
through a series of mills and rolls, 
some for grinding, and some for crush- 
ing, some are steel mills, and some 
are French Buhr or stone mills. The 
Kernel of corn consists of three parts, 
hull, germ and starchy portion. In 
crushing, the hull and germ being 
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tough from soaking are not broken to 
speak of, so are easily separated from 
the starchy portion by sieves. These 
hulls and germs are then separated 
from each other by being passed 
through a tank of water in which is 
an agitator, the germ being filled with 
oil fioating off on the top and the bal- 
ance settling. These germs are now 
washed over silk bolting cloth with 
fine streams of water on what is called 
a shaker, being agitated back and 
forth quickly by an eccentric; being 
on an incline the washed germs finally 
fall of the end of the frame into a 
screw conveyor and go into the feed 
house for further treatment as a by- 
product. 


Separating the Hull, Germ and Starch. 


The hulls after separation from the 
germ in the tank are also washed of 
any remaining particles of starch and 
are then conveyed to the feed house 
for further treatment as a by-product. 
All starch washed off the 
hull and germs in pass- 
ing over the silk shak- 
ers, flows with the water 
throuvh the meshes¢f the 
silk and into a wooden 
trough, thence to tubs and 
tanks to mix with other 
starch liquors. The main 
starch liquor is obtained by 
begi: ning the starchy por- 
tion of the kernel after the 
hull and germs are sep- 
arated from it. This is 
done over stone bubr mills 
with a stream of water 
flowing into the mill; this 
mass is then pumped up 
and over silk shakers where 
it is again washed by the 
streams, everything flow- 
ing through the silk and 
away except the woody 
fire, ete., which pass < ff to 
the feed house uver the end 
of the silk sieve The 
- starch liquor is now all 
zr — collected and settled and 

Reees «washed with clean weter, 
ace ’ being agitated; then, about 
SANN the consistercy of c ream 
QQ): it is pumped over long 
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Ry ee “ * == puns or starch tables, 
' either wooden or  cwuv- 
ered with _ sheetiron. 


These runs are from 125 to 
150 feet long, 220 inches 
wide, 6 to 8 _ inches 
deep and side by side cover a large 
area, usually a whole building; these 
are inclined from top to bottom slight- 
ly. This starch liquor is fed in a con- 
stant small stream at the high or top 
end of each table and flows the whole 
length; the starch settles by specific 
gravity in passing over and nothing 
but pure gluten in solution should pass 
out of the waste pipe hole at the tail 
end; this gluten is pumped over to 
tanks in the feed house where it is 
settleu, the water runs off and then is 
pressed in filter presses into cakes; 
another by-product. These runs oF 
starch tables gradually fill—should 
fill up say six inches in six hours. 
Then the stream of starch liquor is 
shut off and clear water turned on and 
surface washed. This wet or green 
starch is quite solid and heavy and 
is now shoveled out by men with 
wooden shovels, the men wear wooden 
shoes; by means of endless belts and 
conveyors these broken chunks of wet 
starch are carried to other . tanks, 
called breakers, where the starch is 
again washed and agitated and settled. 


The Source of “Pearl Starch.” 
Up to this point the process is the 
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| 
same whether for a glucose factory or body for all cheap jellies, jams and 
for a domestic or culinary starch fac-| Preserves; the 43 and 44 for all candy 
tory for laundry and table starch. If| manufacturers, chewing gum, brewers, 
for laundry starch or other com-|refiners, wine rectifiers, and tanners 
mercial starch the liquor is settled|for stuffing leather. Altogether it is 
and washed several times in these|the cheap sweet of the world and is 
breakers and then pumped to vats,|now exported in immense quantities 
mould boxes, etc., being finally cut into | to every principal port the world over; 
cubes, wrapped in blue paper and dried | ten years ago this export business was 
in kilns by slow heat to form the large|a Small matter, and went to but few 


5 


dried in revolving dryers, same as de 
sciibed for the gluten meal, then they 
are conveyed by screw conveyors to 
the cs. house, a separate building and 
a new feature. Here .ne dried germs 
or oil sac—are handled the same as 
cotton seed or other oily seeds—the 
are ground by sets of steel rollers, 
then soaked, then steamed or cooked, 
and this mass is tormed into cakes, 


lumps which the trade now demands; 
the same starch is powdered when dry 
for culinary or food starch, put up in 
yellow packages and called corn 
starch. 

This same starch is dried quickly 
and cheaply by means of trays and 
a hot air blast with a fan, and then 
forms long crystals and is_ called 
“Pearl Starch.” This is sold in barrels 
for commercial purposes, such as are 
used by laundries, cotton and woolen 
mills, for sizing warps, for paste, for 
dye works, calico printers, bleacher- 
ies, ete., and when powdered, for a 
filler for baking powder and for candy 
moulds for confectioners. Owing to 
the simple and quick way of drying 
it costs hess than half what the lump 
starch costs, all of which has to be 
handled and rehandled in small cubes 
—one dries in a day and the other in 
a week—but the main difference in 
cost is in the labor; the desire of the 
public for the starch in the form of a 
lump or irregular cube-like crushed 
stone, instead of a long crystal, is 
simply a whim to which they have 
been eudcated by tne manufacturers, 
and for which they are willing to pay 
over double the price. It amounts to 
nothing, as both are dissolved in water 
before using. 


ports. 

There is about 20 per cent less sac- 
charine in the product from corn than 
from cane sugar or sugar beets, but 
the price is 1% c per pound, as against 
over 5c per pound for cane. To make 
what is commercially known as grape 


sion by acid and heat into sweet water 


operations are the same, except the 


the warehouse, but into pans, where 
it solidifies when cold, and is then 
broken up and shipped in bags, large 
quantities go to the ale brewers of 
England. If this grape sugar could 
be made to granulate or form crystals 


trade. 


sugar, instead of glucose, the conver- | 


takes place at a higher temperature or | 
the heat is applied longer; subsequent | 


hot liquor is not run into barrels in| 


laid between canvass cloths and many 
layers at a time squeezed between 
plates in hydraulic oil presses, and 
thus the oil runs out; this oil is called 
corn oil, and is sold for use in manu- 
facturing ready-mixed paints. It is 
/excellent for many purposes, and, if 
bleached, can, no doubt, be mixed 
with olive oil for salad oils and put- 
ting up sardines. The cake, or resi- 
due, from the oil presses is kept solid 
as it comes from the presses and is 
packed in bags for export trade to 
England and the Continent, and brings 
a high price, being very rich in fat. 

It is ground when it is fed and mix- 
ed with other cheaper feeds for cat- 
tle and horses, and, no doubt, is large- 
|ly used in dairy districts. Of late, a 


when cold so cane sugar, which does| part of the corn oil made. has been 
granulate, could be adulterated with| mixed with sulphur and other chemi- 
it, it would revolutionize the sugar|cals and the whole mass heated and 
Millions have been spent in | stirred, the oil becoming so-called vul- 


experimenting to no avail, the corn) canized, forming a substance similar 
sugar has no grain and breaks up like|to raw Para rubber, and called by 
marble or broken stone used for top|the trade name of Kommoyd. This 
dressing macadam roads. rubber substitute is being used in mak- 

Manufacturing the By-Products. |ing cheap rubber boots and coats, a 

Now, we have covered all but the | Small percentage of it being mixed 
gluten from the starch tables and the | = we og factory nothin 
hulls and germs and woody fibre from but BF. po te should go en ~~ 
the silk shaker sieves, which were pre- | sewer or waste pipe, everything else 
viously sent ovcr to the feed house, | »eing utilized in some form;and prac- 


This Pearl or Commercial starch is and from these all by-products are, 


tically every man, woman and child 





now a regular product of a glucose 
factory, because it can be sold in bar- 
rels and in carload lots and is a 
rather new field tor them. 

Making the “Sweets.” 


Now, go back to the starch liquor in 
the breakers of a_ glucose factory. 
From the breakers it is pumped to the 
sugar house or refinery proper. A 
quantity at a time is taken into a cop 
per cylinder called a convertor or di 
gester. A weak solution of acid is 
added and steam turned on until a 
certain boiling point is reached; then 
a sudden change takes place, and the 
milky liquor becomes colorless and is 
called sweet water. In the next pro- 
cess this trace of acid is entirely elim- 
inated and this sweet water is boiled 
in closed copper pans, out of which 
the air has been pumped—and called 
vacuum pans—between the boilings it 
is run down through large iron cylin- 
ders filled with treated burnt bone or 
animal charcoal called bone black, 
the greatest filtration known, turning 
the slightly yellow liquor into crystal 
whiteness and removing all traces of 
impurity. A final boiling in the 
vacuum pans brings the liquor to 41, 


42, 43 or 44 degress Baume at 70 de-| 


gress Fahrenheit, as wanted by the 
trade; then te the warehouse where it 
is barreled hot. On the way over some 
manufacturers run it through regular 
filter presses with clothes between the 
filter plates to give it an added bril- 
liancy, especially if for table syrups. 
After each run of liquor over the bone 
black this charcoal has to be burnt 
over again or revivified in kilns built 
for that purpose, as the pores of the 
charcoal becomes filled with matter 
which has to be burnt out; at each 
burning there is a small percentage of 
loss of bone coal. 

The 41 glucose is used for mixing 
with molasses and as a body for all 
table syrups. The 42 is used as a 


made, which now form a large part 
of the revenue of both glucose and 
starch manufactories, and the income 
from these sources has greatly reduc- 
ed the selling prices of the principal 
products. 

In the feed house the cakes, or 
residue, from the gluten from the 
starch tables, and the woody fibre 
from the silk sieves, are formed by 
mixing the above together and pump- 
ing them througu filter presses, under 
pressure, with clothes between the 
press plates; the water which runs off 
should be nearly clear and let off 
through the sewers. 

The cake thus formed is broken up 
and mixed with the hulls which have 
already been sent over to the feed 
house from other silk shakers, as pre- 
viously described. This mixture is dried 
by slowly revolving large iron drums 
or dryers, filled with steam pipes, the 
feed or mixture entering damp at one 
end and coming out dry at the other 
end. 


is sold in bulk and in carload lots, 
or in bags at slightly under the price 


ferent factories give it different names, 


falo Gluten Meal, Rockford Diamond 
Gluten Meal. 
shows 32 to 34 per cent protein, 3 to 


coming irom the starch factory feed 
and the lower numbers from the glu- 
cose factories. 





was much richer in fats and oil, as 
the germ, or oi] sac, was also mixed 
in with the hulls; after years of ex- 
| periment this oil sac is now separted 
|before coming to the feed house by 
| floating off in a tank of water, as pre 
|viously described, and is hanuled by 
jitself in this way: The germs are 


- . 
After a slight grinding this mixture 


| 


of corn meal for cattle feed, and dif-| 


such as Chicago Gluten Meal, Cramm | 
Gluten Meal, King Gluten Meal, Buf.- | 


This feed by analysis | 


15 per cent fat, the higher numbers | 


A few years ago this gluten meal 


uses daily in some form the product 
of a kernel of corn. The business has 
grown in thirty years from a begin- 
ning to a daily consumption of about 
110,000 bushels of corn into glucose 
and grape sugar, and about 60,000 
bushels daily into starch of all kinds. 
The present tariff bill gives a duty of 
15 per cent ad valorem on glucose and 
grape sugar, but the duty is a dead 
letter, as foreign competition is not 
to be feared, as we are the corn-produc- 
ing nation. 

A very small quantity of German 
glucose, made from the starch from 
potatoes, is imported by some of the 
high-priced retail fancy candy manu- 
facturers to suit the whims of their 
imported workmen, and for which 
they pay five times the price of the 
domesic product. 





The man who has had experience 
in running a wagon knows that it 
is the wheels that determine the 
life of the wagon itself. Our 


ELECTRIC vic: 
WHEELS 
have given a new lease of life to thousands of old 
wagons. They can be had in any desired height,and 
any width of tire up to 8inches. With a set of 
wheels you can ina few minutes have either a b 
or a low down wagon. The Electric Ha 
Wagon is made by skilled workmen, of best se 

ed material—white hickory axles, steel wheels, 


the wagon that will save mon for you, as 
lasts almost forever. Ourcatalog describln the uses 
of these wheels and essen Write for it. 
ELECTRIC W co., 


t free. 
X 44, QUINCY, ILLINOIS, 
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‘ainy days renovating the 


Put in the rt ' 
Get them in readi- 


barn buildings. 
nes for the winter. 
x e > * > 


Horse collars are best fitted to the 
he ses at the harness shop. Galled 
shoulders affect the nervous 


necks Or 
general ue- 


system and tends to cause 


bility. 
. * * > + 


The largest goat ranch in the world 
is near Lamy, New Mexico, where 
Charles S. Onderuonk has ten thous- 
and goats. Angoras are raised for 
their hair, and Corientes goats for 
their skins, which are used in making 
shor S. 


+ * +. * . 
Keep a close watch on the fall coits. 


See that they get shelter during ral iny 


days in the fall and early winter. The 


mother will be benefited by a ration 
of bran and oats which will also im- 
prove the colt. 

6 . * 7 


Avoid letting the dairy 
cows go into winter quar- 
ters in anything but the 
best possible cond: tion. A 
little attention at this sea- 
son of the year in keeping 
them in proper condition, 
will be seen in the winter 
returns from the home 
dairy. 

> > aa * « 

Don’t stuff your animals 
with grain. Use the bal- 
anced ration in feeding. It 
is common sense feeding, 
ana practiced universally 
by the best feeders. If you 
have not used the balanced 
ration begin at once. 

* > * * * 


Sheep have been rightly 
named, ‘‘the animals with 
the golden hoofs.’’ They 
have aiced many a farmer 
in paying off the mortgage 
on the **nome place.’’ Give 
them chance and there 
is no animal on the farm that will rid 
it of weeds quicker than they. 

* *¥ oo + * 


A PROPER CLASS OF PORK. 

In a recent address before the Iowa 
Swine Breeders Association, Professor 
Charles F. Curtiss, Director of the 
lowa experiment station, discussed the 
class of pork which is coming into de- 
mand. He said: 

“The 1,800 pound 
200 pound wether have disappeared 
from our markets, and the over-fatten- 
ed hog, with his extreme weight and 
waste, is no longer wanted. There 
are also other considerations besides 
the proportion of fat and lean. The 
tendency to push our hogs to early 
maturity by extreme forcing and se- 
lection for the form giving excessive 
obestiy has also a tendency to soften 
tissues and a more flabby sided car- 
cass than can be combined with super- 
ior quality of the finished product. 
Fine grain, firmness of texture and a 
comparatively even distribution of fat 
and. lean are the prime essentials in 
high class pork products. These are 
the result, first, of heredity, and, sec- 
ond, of judicious feeding of whole- 
some feed products, succulent feeds, 
grass and abundant exercise, 


bullock and the 


|stock education and 
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“It is not to be expected that our 
country will in the near future, if ever, 
take rank with Denmark and Canada 
in the competition for the higher 
grades of bacon on the foreign mar- 
kets, but the demand for better pork 
products for our home and foreign 
markets has alreaay manifested itself 
in such a way as to command the at- 
tention of the farmer and producer. 
The change will undoubtedly come as 
a result of the modification of the 
type of our present popular breeds 
rather than through supplanting them 
with foreign breeds of the bacon type, 
although there is already a rapidly 
growing demand for hogs of greater 


activity, vitality and vigor and more 
prolific qualities, and a firm of pack- 
ers in this state has recently import- 


ed several hundred head of an Eng- 
lish bacon type and distributed them 


among their customers for breeding 
stock.” 

* * * « * 
INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION. 

A most highly interesting and in- 


structive innovation this year at the 
International Live Stock Exposition, to 








An Ideal Flock. 


'be held at the Union Stock Yards, Chi- 


cago, November z9 to December 6, 
will be the admission of farmers’ sons 
into the students’ judging contest. 
The donors of the premiums for this 
year’s contest, Messrs. Spooner, Clay 
and Sanders, have specially specified 
that the contest be left open to all 
farmers’ sons, regardless of their be- 
longing to any agricultural college. 
This will give the colleges an op- 
portunity to prove up their teachings, 
and boys who are not able to take the 
time for schooling will have an op- 
portunity to become a part of this 
educational feast. It will hardly be 
expected that any recognized, first- 
class school will, under these circum- 
stances, fail to enter the lists, as the 
schools would better look to their 
laurels in such a contest. Fathers 
whose boys have not’ attended this 
exposition should not allow anything 
to preven.ithe boys from going this 
year to watch this event, so as to pre- 
pare themselves for subsequent con- 
tests, as undoubtedly at future expo- 
sitions this feature will remain a fix- 
ture. In addition to its being a pleas- 
ure to send the boys, fathers should 
consider it a bounden duty to give 
them the benefit of this week’s live 


the man who) 


farms and is not a student and striv- 
ing to improve and put his place on 
a better footing each year, will not 
be a success. 
* * * * * 
Water for Hogs. 

There seem to be very few farmers 
who think that the hogs require any 
water at all, says the Farmer’s Guide. 
Especially is this true if the animals 
are in the habit of being fed some kind 
of slop once or twice a day. This, 
however, comes far from being the 
right conception of things, for it mat- 
ters little how much slop or wet feed 
the hogs may be accustomed to, they 
should have water just the same. 
They require good pure water not 
only once or twice a day, but at all 
times of the day. It should be stand 
ing where they may get it at any time 
they wish it. Hogs are the same as 
any other animals; they need plenty 
of water and will not do well without 
it. Water supplies a need in their 
digestive functions and throughout the 
body system that no other liquid has 
been found to give. For this reason 
we should endeavor to give our stock 
free access to good, fresh water all the 
time. Todo this, more or 
less expense must be incur- 
red, but we will always be 
sure to find it pays in the 
end. The lots and pastures 
should be so arranged that 
water in a trough may be 
had at all times. If t his 
cannot be accomplished the 
stock should be allowed to 
return tothe barn, or some 
other central place. at will 
for water. All this is es- 
pecially important and val- 
uable during the hotter 
monilis of the year. The 
same precaution, however, 
should not be overlooked in 
the spring, fall or even 
winter seasons, Water 
freely given to all c'asses 
of live stock will serve to 
keep them healthier and in 
better order than any cther 
element of food or care. 


se & & 
A TEST FOR GOOD 
BUTTER. 


The good housewife who said, “The 
way to test good butter is to smell it,” 
was surely an expert judge of butter. 
The fact is that a really good judge of 
butter seldom tastes it, but depends 
rather upon the senses of smell and 
sight. The dealer who really knows 
and deals in good butter can at any 
time when he is tasting a crock or 
roll of butter, be seen to very careful- 
ly pass it in review betore his olfac- 
tory nerve, and to break it and note 
the appearance of the broken surfaces. 


The true flavor of butter can be 
quickly tested in the entirety of a 
while if the 


package in this manner, 
senses of taste alone were depended 
upon and the package was not of even 
quality, the fact might go unnoticed. 
The quantity of salt in the butter can, 
of course, only be determined by tast- 
ing it. The surface exposed when a 
package or sample of butter is broken 
should exhibit what is known as a 
200d grain. Vhat means that it should 
have a clearly defined granular sur- 
face, similar to that found on the 
proken surface of castiron of good 
quality. Do not fail to apply these 
tests when passing judgment on the 
quality of butter. Their careful ob- 
servance and a little practice will 
make you an expert, ’ 
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SELECTION OF BROOD SOWS. 

In selecting a brood sow, it is best 
to make the choice from a good sized 
litter. The cow should have a long 
body, plenty of teats, a level back, 
straight, short legs, fine hair and a 
quiet disposition. This last trait may 
be observed in a young sow by catch- 
ng and holding her. 

Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the importance of having 


the sow so gentle that at farrowing! 


time she will allow the attendant to 
enter the pen if necessary. Sows 
should not farrow before reaching the 
age of one year, nor boars be used 
before attaining the age of ten months, 
though many breeds will mate earlier 
if permitted to do so. It is a common 
mistake to breed hogs when they are 
too young. First litters are not usual- 
ly as good as succeeding ones, and 
2-year-old sows are better than young- 
er ones. 

A first-class brood sow should be 
profitable for a number of years—six 
or seven in some cases. 

A few weeks before farrowing time 
the sow should be put by herself and 
fed on slops, oats, chop, bran or any 
laxative food: no corn should be given 
at t.is time. The pigs should suck 
about six weeks; the sow should raise 
only two litters a vear, or possibly 
five litters in two years. 

~*~ * a * * 

A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT. 

On August 11,. the Iowa station 
started an experiment to test the value 
of soft corn versus mature corn in 
fattening steers. Two lots of steers 
as nearly equall in weight, quality and 
breeding as was 
were selected. Lot No. 1 contained 
eight steers that were given the run 
of a seven acre pasture of blue grass, 
and fed in addition a ration of shelled 
corn from the crop of 1900. 

Lot No. 2 contained eight steers 
that were placed under the same con- 
ditions as lot No. 1 with the exception 


of their ration consisting of green 
corn, cut fresh every night. They 
were fed stalks, ears and all. Sam- 


ples of the green corn were analyzed 
in the chemical laboratory at the end 
of every seven days. The weekly 
gain of the cattle was taken. To de- 
termine the approximate yield of 
green corn feed a corresponding area 
of corn was left standing. This will 
afford a comparison of the aproximate 
amount of corn consumed by lot No. 1 
and lot No. 2. 

Lot No. 1 are to be fed on old corn 
unti] ready for market in December. 

Lot No. 2 will be fed on new corn, 
a large percentage of which has been 
damaged by early frosts throughout 
the state. The work taken up is prac- 
tical and the outcome of the experi- 
ment will be looked for with interest 
by the cattle feeders of the middle 
west, who are debating what is best 
to do with their soft corn. 

* ~ _ * = 


WEEDING OUT. 

The Illinois experiment station has 
just completed a practical experiment 
in keeping the records of two ordinary 
dairy cows for one milking period. 
An accurate record was kept of the 
food consumed and the milk and but- 
ter fat produced. The animals were 
fed the same ration and treated alike 
in every respect. One consumed 
6.478 pounds digestible dry matter 
and produced 11,329 pounds milk and 
565 pounds butter; the other consum- 
ed 6,189 pounds dry matter and pro- 
duced 7,759 pounds milk and 229 
pounds butter. 


possible to pick, | 


|the colonel and said: 
|got forty 
|'to Snake creek that I want to irrigate 
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the same feed basis, the difference in 
the value of the butter produced was 
$47.09. The practical suggestions de- 
rivéd from the above experiment em- 
phasizes again the need of keeping | 
close watch of the herd and weeding 
out unprofitable cows. 
* ok a2 * * 


WOULD “DAM THE HOGS,” TOO. 


“Tug Wilson,” in the Ozark Moun- 
tain News, tells a good story about 
an ex-Kentucky colonel of the “Qual- 
ity Folks’ sort, whom he once met 
in western Kansas. “The colonel was 
an enthusiast on the irrigation scheme 
that was sweeping over Kanas at that 
time. He was so positive in his 
theories, and so high-tempered, that 
few people cared to disagree with him. 
One day as he was standing in front 
of the office talking with several 
friends, ‘Pink’ Barclay, that lives over 


;on Snake Creek, came along, and, af- 


ter shaking hands around, turned to 
‘Colonel, I’ve| 
acres of land lying close 


and would like to ask your advice 
about it.’ ‘Very well, sah,’ responded 
the colonel, ‘My advice is, dam the 
creek.’ ‘I did do that,’ said Pink, ‘and 
cut a ditch down across the land, but 
I couldn’t get rise enough.’ ‘Then I 


| would dam the ditch, sah,’ replied the 
| colonel. 
| said Pink, ‘but the hogs reoted holes 
|in the banks. 


‘That’s just what I did do,’ 


What would you do 

about that?’ ‘What would I do?’ 

snorted the colonel; ‘I would dam the 

hogs, sah! I would dam the hogs!’” 
*~ * * 7 * 


In 1872, the first movement of Texas 
cattle porthward commenced. John 


|Hitson, Iliff and others rounding up| 
| thousands of them in Texas (we would 
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call it stealing now), and driving them 
up into Colorado. Prices were $18 
a head on the range. In 1857 they 
commenced moving up into Wyoming 
and prices moved up some. The 
“round-ups” in Texas continued until | 
this time when the cattlemen of. 
Texas organized and drove these free- | 


,of the cattle on the ranges. 


7 


booters out of the state and out of 
business. The severe winter of 1880 
and 1881 destroyed fully 60 per cent 
About 
this time great cattle companies were 
formed in England and Scotland b7 
men who had more money than brains 
and experience and they stocked up 
great ranges in Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico defending them with 
the Winchester rifle against all com- 
ers and run prices up to $40 per head 
range count, that is they bought the 
number that the books showed that the 
owner possessed, taking everything 
that had hair on. Then came the great 
break in cattle prices, the stockholit- 
ers in these foreign companies lost 
their money and the great companies 
nearly all went out of business and 
the small ranch men took up the busi 
nes and have generally run it since. 








mr Dairy S. 


When the dairy alphabet is 
written, the letter S will stand 
for three things—Simplieity, 
Satisfaction, Sharples. 

They all mean the same thing: 


Sharples 


Tubular Dairy 


Separators. 
The simple separator—free from complicated parts— 
easy to turn and easy to clean. 

The satisfactory separators—get- 
ting more cream of better quality— 
yielding a 6% greater profit on your 
investment than any other separator 

Our Business Dairying Book No. 162 | 
explains how and why, but our separ- 
ator tells its own story better than 
words can, 

You may try it and then decide 
whether you want it or not. 


Sharples Co., P. M. Sharples, 
Chicago, lils. West Chester,Pa. 




























For the most practical swine paper, giving up-to-§ 
date methods and market reports, send 10 
cents in silver for four months trial subscrip- 
tion. Regular price 50 cents 
ayear. Address 


BLOODED STOCK, 
Oxford, Pa. 











The U. S. Separator 


of being able to 


has the Advantage 


get more cream 


out of the milk than the others. At the Pan- 


American 


Exposition, 1901, it averaged for 50 


consecutive runs, .0138 of 1% and established 


THE WORLD’S RECORD 


thus proving its 


right to its claim of 


BEING THE CLEANEST SKIMMER MADE 


This, together with its many other advantages 
described in our catalogues, shou!d remove any 
doubts that dairymen may have as to which is the 
best separator to buy. 


Write 


or descriptive catalogue. 


FARM MACHINE CO., Bel'ows Falls, Vt. 
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«e00k at the marginal sample of our all purpose farm fence, called the 

Illinois Wire Company : 
anything from hens to horses. Made in five heights, from 20 to 53 inches, 
using from 6to 11 cables. 
inches, Every strand is a wire cable of two wires, with right and left spring 
twist. The springs respond to wire contraction in cold weather and take 






KINDS OF STOCK. 


tock and Hog Fence,”’ It turns 


Lower cables3 inches apart, stays every 5 


up slack when it is warm. Thus the wires never break and the fence can- 
mot sag. The stays are crimped at crossings and tightly woven in, so that 
© there is nothing to get loose or slip, and fence stands staunch and erect, 
distributing and resisting all strains and pressure upon it. Beautifulin ap- 
ee pearance and more serviceable and durable than any other on the market. Never injures 
ma stock, never pulls wool. Best quality hard steel galvanized wire used. Write to-day for 
free iilustrated catalogue, prices, etc. * 

ee 

SS 


ILLINOIS WIRE COMPANY, Dept.z4, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Our Experiment Statious 


~ Devoted to a monthly veview of the work 
being carried on by the Experiment Stations. 








The staff of our experiment stations 
will soon be busy with institutes. Try 
and meet them apd get acquainted. It 
may help youw_we are sure it will help 
them. 

. * * 7 > 


The Colorado station has in press 
a bulletin on “Swine Feeding in Colo 
rado,” which will report trials with 


beets and beet pulp in hog feeding, 
and also a bulletin in preparation en- 
titled “Lamb Feeding Experiments 
1901-1902.” 

. * > . * 


APPLE POMACE. 

The Vermont Experiment Station 
has just published the results of a 
four year’s experiment in feeding ap- 
ple pomace to cows. 

The station affirms that apple pom- 
ace is nearly the equivalent, if not, 
indeed, quite equivalent, to corn silage 
in feeding mick cows. The pomace 
was ensilaged the same as corn. The 
cows ate the pomace feed with avid- 
ity, no bad effects were noted in the 
flavor or yield of milk and butter. 

> . . . > 


CANTELOUPES. 

Bulletin 57 of the Georgia experi- 
ment station just issued treats of 
“Canteloupe Culture in Georgia.” The 
bulletin contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on the best methods to pursue 
in growing cantaloupes in Georgia for 


profit. The variety grown is the 
“Rocky Ford.” The plant thrives best 
upom a warm sandy loam soil. Tables 


showing proper fertilizer formulae are 
given. Only the best selected seed 
should be sown, plenty of seed should 
be used, at least ten to fifteen to a 
hill. The plants should be thinned to 
one im a hill. Experience goes to 
show that upon the proper grading and 
packing largely depends the profit to 
be derived from cantaloupe culture. 
* * os 7 a 


THE ROTTING OF APPLES AND 
ITS CONTROL. 


In Bulletin No. 93 of the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station, Dr. 
H. H. Lawson reports an experiment 
in the best methods for the controlling 
of rot im apples. ‘she chief points 
shown in the invesigation were the 
comparisons drawn between the ef- 
ciency of commercial cold storage, 
with conditions more nearly like those 
found in all ordinary cellars, and the 
effect of wrapping the apples. 

Baldwin apples were packed in 
bushel boxes, about half the apples 
were wrapped in paper, the packages 
were stored in a Boston cold storage 
warehouse at a temperature of 34 de- 
grees Fahr. One box each month was 
drawn from the cold storage and the 
amount of decay noted and compared 
with the conditions of similar boxes 
of apples stored in the cold storage, 
where the temperature ranged from 40 
to 45 degrees during the winter months, 
and from 5 to 50 degrees during the 
early spring months. Apples returned 
in January after two months in the 
Boston storage showed little or no de 
cay, while those in the station storage 
showed distinctly more. 

In March and April the Boston ap- 
ples showed 20 to 35 per cent moré 
sound ones than those stored at the 
station and the ist of June 60 to 70 
per cent more. August Ist 48 per cent 
of the Boston aples were sound and 
none at the station. The indications 
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were that the lower temperature did 
not injure the keeping quality of the 
apples after they were returned to a 
higher temperature. With regard to 
the wrapping of the apples, the results 
during the earlier months were not 
uniform, there being a small percent- 
age in some cases in favor of the wrap- 
ped apples, in others in favor of the 
unwrapped; but im the later months 
and especially at the higher tempera- 
tures there was uniformly a percent- 
age in favor of the wrapped, the per- 
centage ranging from 6 to 40. The 
indications are that for long keeping, 
wrapping is of decided advantage. 
Light and heavy waxed paper, tissue 
paper and newspaper were used for 
wrapping, and there was but little dif- 
ference in their effectiveness, news- 
paper being practically as effective as 
the more expensive kinds. 
. - . * ” 


CUTTING ALFALFA, 

In a press bulletin issued by the 
Colorado experiment station, entitled, 
“The Best Time to Cut Alfalfa,” Pro- 
fessor W. H. Headden says: 

“There is a very generally accepted 
notion that there is a considerable 
difference in the value of the respec- 
tive cuttings of alfalfa for feeding 
purposes, the third receiving the pref- 
erence for milch cows, especially if it 
was made without the plants having 
been touched by frost, the first and 
third for Sheep feeding, and so on. 
That there should be a diversity of 
opinion is quite natural, and a general- 
ly prevailing notion among intelligent 
persons, whose financial interests are 
touched by their daily practice, is 
usually based upon something more 
lefinite than their notions. But the 
judgment of individuals is almost as 
varying in regard to this as one can 
well imagine its being om any pos- 
sible subject, and the testimony of the 
people when taken individually leaves 
one in a quandary as to whether they 
are not nearly all equally good. The 
more explicit question as to the best 
time or stage of development of the 
plant to cut it for hay is the one 
which is most often raised without 
special reference to the first, second or 
third cutting. It is this question that 
I shall try to answer, somewhat fully 
for the first, and more briefly for the 
second. 

“There are two means of investigat- 
ing this su ject. The first is by the 
study of the chemical composition of 
the plant, the second by feeding ex- 
periments. Both methods have been 
employed, but the series of experi- 
ments in feeding have not been so ex- 
tensive as is desirable and the results 
so far obtained justify tentative con- 
clusion only.” 

In referring to the work done by the 
Utah station the writer continues: 
“The conclusions reached by Mr. 
Mills of the Utah station as the results 
of feeding experiments are that the 
most rapid gains are made on alfalfa 
cut just before the blossoms appear- 
ed, and the least gain on such as is 
cut a week after full bloom. The hay 
cut at the intermediate period of full 
bloom is better than the latter, but 
quite inferior to the former. Mr. 
Mills represents the gains as 100 for 
hay cut before bloom, 77 for hay cut 
at full bloom, and 68 for hay cut one 
week later. The two earlier cuttings 
were eaten more readily than the 
latest cutting. He further states that, 
pound for pound, the value of the 
cuttings stands as follows: Before 
bloom, 100: full bloom, 78; and one 
week after bloom, 81.” Continuing the 
professor says: “We would therefore 








answer the question in so far as it 
pertains to the first cutting that the 
best time to cut alfalfa is at the 
period of full bloom, for at this period 
we not only get the largest amount 
of hay, but also the largest return in 
pounds of beef per acre. 

“The results of feeding experi- 
ments with the second cutting lead to 
the conclusion that the best time to 
cut this crop is what Mr. Mills desig- 
nated as his medium cut. 

“I conclude that, after allowing for 
a little latitude in the use of the terms 
half bloom, late bloom, etc., that the 
time to cut alfalfa in order to get the 
greatest value per acre is at the period 
of full bloom, and that there is a 


rperiod of about a week during which 


its value is essentially constant.” 





HOG FEEDING. 

The results of a swine feeding ex- 
periment, bulletin No. 65, has been 
reported by the lowa Station. The ex- 
periment was to determine the value 
of beef meal, Armour’s_tankage, 
Swift’s digester tankage and Standard 
Stock Food, when fed in conjunction 
with corn meal for economical pro- 
duction of pork. Thirty cross-bred 
pigs from six to seven months old 
were divided into five lots of six each 
and feeding was carried on for a per- 
iod of forty-nine days. Following is 
the summary made by the experiment- 
ers: 

The matter contained in this bul- 
letin is the result of but one test and 
may be modified by future tests. The 
data obtained by this experiment 
would indicate: 

1. That in the fattening of young 
hogs, a ration containing more pro- 
tein and ash than a corn ration gave 
better results than a sole corn ration. 

2. That a ration consisting of five 
parts corn and one part Swift’s tank- 
age yielded over twenty-two per cent 
greater net profits than a ration of 
corn alone. 

3. That a ration consisting of five 
parts corn and one part Darling’s beef 
meal yielded over twenty-two per cent 
greater net profits than a ration of 
corn alone. 

4. That a ration of corn and Stand- 
ard Stock Food yielded over ten per 
cent greater net profit than a ration 
of corn alone. 

5. That a ration consisting of five 
parts corn and one part Armour’s 
tankage yielded over seven per cent 
greater net profits than a ration of 
corn alone. 





COLLECTING AND PLANTING FOR- 
EST TREE SEED. 


The Bureau of Forestry at Washing- 
ton, has a number of men in the field 
collecting seed from the forests, in 
view of extensive planting to be done 
in several localities this coming winter 
and next spring. Through the Forest 
and Water Association of Los Angeles 
county, California, there has been col- 
lected over one hundred pounds of 
seed from the Punis attenuata, in the 
Bureau of Forestry one of its agents 
has collected a large quantity of 
Sugar Pine and Incense Cedar seed, all 
of which will be planted during the 
coming winter on the denuded por 
tions of the San Gabriel] and San Ber- 
nardino mountains in Southern Cali- 
fornia. A deep interest is shown in 
this forest planting by the people of 
that section of the country. A quan 
tity of pine and cedar seed will be 
used for experimental planting in the 
open parks of the San Francisco for- 





est reserve Arizona. 
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Quantities of Pinus ponderosa seed 
are being collected in the Black Hills 
of South wvakota, and the New Mex- 


ican Rockies, for planting on the Dis- | 


mal River forest reserve in Nebraska. 


Red vuniper seed to be used in the) 


same way are to be obtained from the 


Platte river region, and the Jack pine | 


seed from central Minnesota. Con- 
ifer seed from Mexico will ve planted 
in the drier portions of southwestern 
Kansas and Oklahoma. Thus will be 
seen that a strenuous effort is being 
made by the federal government to! 
develop the planving of forests in the} 
west. 

.. &- & &- as | 

MACARONI WHEAT. 

For a number of years past the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture | 
has been investigating the growing of | 
macaroni wheat, with the idea of pro-| 
moting the wheat industry in this! 
country. Experts from the _ depart- | 
ment have had this work under theiz | 
care for nearly three years. A large| 
amount of seed has’ been imported | 
from Russia, Algeria and Argentina, | 
and a number of varieties have been| 
found that are well adapted for culti- | 
vation in our Great Plain region. 

Farmers in the west have become | 
much interested in this work especial. | 
ly im North and South Dakota, where | 
the acreage is increasing from year to} 
year. The manufacture of this class | 
of grain into semolina and from it the| 
manufacture of the various forms of | 
macaroni is not well understood by | 
our millers. Bulletin No. 20 issued 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry, con- 
tains a valuable report on the ““Manu- 
facture of Semolina and Macaroni,” as 
carried on in France. The report is | 
made by Robert P. Skinner. Counsel | 
General at Marseille, France. The 
writer says that although one of the | 
greatest wheat growing nations of the} 
world, ©rance is prevented, because | 
of its soil and climate, from produc- 
ing the grain essential to the life of 
this industry, and the United States, 
the greatest of all wheat growing 
countries, has yet to send its first 
pound of macaroni wheat to the 
French market for manufacturing 
purposes. The wheat growing farm- 
ers of the United States shoula be 
urged to further specialize their busi- 
ness, first, as a means of engaging in 
the Mediterranean trade; second, in 
order that there may be built up in 
the United States a demand for the 
food products which may be had in 
all their excellence, after a sufficient 
supply of durum wheat has been pro- 
duced. The so-called “hard wheat” 
of the United States is not at all the 
hard wheat of Europe, and somolina 
how being manufactured in a small 
Way in the United States from the 
native wheat, while a worthy prod-| 
uct, is not acceptable in the foreign | 
markets as a competitor with the! 
semolina of first quality, found in local | 
manufacture. | 

If the average person should be! 
asked whence macaroni comes, he | 
would answer immediately “from 
Italy.” At one time this was true, 
and it arose from the fact that the 
native wheat of Sicily and that south- 
ern portion of Italy known as La 
Poulle possessed all the attributes, 
deemed desirable in the typical mac- 
aroni grain. The industry had its 
hirth in Nanles, and the reputation of 
the Neapolitan manufacturers rests 




















today mainly upon the fact that they 
had this wheat with which to work. 
In the course of years the Italians 
have neglected the cultivation of the 
grain, many wheat fields having been 


heads tied in by ropes. 
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planted over with vines, so that now, | 
commercially speaking, the hard wheat | 
of Sicily and La Pouille is un-|} 
important; nevertheless, its quality is | 
as highly appreciated today as ever,| 
and modern farming in Algeria owes | 
much to the lessons learned from| 
Sicily. With the growth in their busi- 
ness and the decrease in their supply 


'of the home grown grain, the Italian 


manufacturers looked elsewhere for 
their supply of raw material, and they 
turned naturally to Marseille, a city 
where capital and business enterprise 
abounded. The Marseillais, always 
great manufacturers and exporters of 
flour, rapidly grasped the situation, 
began to import durum wheat from 
Russia and Algeria, ground it into 
coarse flour—which we call “granu- 
lated flour’ or “semolina,” or _ in 
French “semoule’—and sold it to the 
Italians. The exports of this product 
from Marseille to Italy last year 
amounted to 3,510,111 pounds. 

It was but a step from this starting 
point to ..e manufacture of the mac- 
aroni itself; and one improvement 
following another, and, the public de 
mand for macaroni and other edible 
pastes rapidly increasing, they estab- 
lished large factories alongside their 
mills, and exportation began to all 
parts of the world. even to Italy itself. 
With the introduction of the Budapest 
roller process of grinding flour, the 
business expanded upon modern lines; 
and, whereas years ago every Italian 
family made its own macaroni and 
hung it out on the racks to dry, the 
manufacture has now become an in- 
dustry of first rate importance, requir- 
ing capital and enterprise. 

Unquestionably the growing of mac- 
aroni wheat in this country will be 
come an important and profitable in- 
justry. The total import of macaroni 
into the United States for the year 
ending June 30, 1901, was 18,186,399.83 | 
pounds, valued at $735,239.49. The 
estimate of the durum wheat yield in 
this country for this year has been 
placed at one million bushels. 

+ * > > + 
THE EUROPEAN CITY MARKETS. 
(Continued from Page 3.) 

and “switzer checse’’—all efforts be- 
ing made to exhibit in as attractive | 
a style as possible. This is a feature} 
observed among the “Dagoes” in our 
own country, who make our best huck- 
sters and street venders. From early 
morning until late in the evening, the 
Italian market is a continual babble. 
The produce found there is chiefly 
made up of home products, a large 
amount of which is shipped abroad. 

The German markets are patterned 
quite extensively after the plans and 
methods of the English and French 
markets. They are very clean and 
systematically conducted. Large 
quantities of foreign fruits of various 
kinds may be found at all times of the 
year in these markets, for Germany 
does not begin to produce fruit in| 
sufficient quantities to supply 
home demand. Strenuous efforts have 
been put forth during the past five! 
years to encourage the planting of | 
fruit plantations and to build up the! 
export trade. The latter step has re-| 
sulted in the building up of a strong 
trade with the United States. Fruits, 
such as apples, pears and plums, are 
shipped to the city markets from the 
country districts in bulk, usually in 
carload lots. They are carefully sort- 
ed in the warehouses and sold to the 
city trade. Where outlying towns are 
to be reached with apples, they are 
shipped in roughly built barrels, the 
Poor grades 
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of fruit are turned into wines, jellies 
and syrups, so that there is but little 
loss to the fruit growers. 

France surpasses he world in her 
well-managed city markets. The Cen- 
tral Market of Paris is the largest in 
existence and is most elaborately con- 
structed. It supplies the entire city, 
besides a very large export trade to 
outside towns and cities. The best 
methods of packing and handling fruit 
and vegetables of all kinds are care- 
fully studied and practiced. Co-opera- 
tion in marketing fruits and products 
is practiced largely by the producers, 
and has shown most remarkable re- 
sults. The market opens at 4 a. m., 
and by 8 a. m. all selling ceases and 
the market is cleared and closed. The 
results of this is very active work on 
the part of the sellers and buyers. As 
France produces such a_ wonderful 
variety of products, the City Market 
is always teeming with fresh produce. 
The majority of the persons found in 
the market selling the farm and gar- 
den products are women who are neat- 
ly dressed, wearing white aprons and 
caps. The men are dressed in white 
smocks, everything bearing the air of 
neatness. As much care is shown in 
exhibiting the produce as in the per- 
sonal appearance of the sellers. Flower 
stands are in profusion and their sales 
are enormous. The French people are 
noted for their ability to make near- 
ly everything raised salable, and for 
their economy. 

Comparison With the United States. 


In comparing the city markets of 
Europe and the United States we 
should bear in mind that “This coun- 
try is the country of opportunity;” and 
if the producers for these markets 
would carefully guard their interests 
they could use the city market and its 
auxiliaries to the best possible ad- 
vantage The resources are indeed 
abundant, but the problem of distri- 
bution awaits solution. Our “city mar- 
kets,” from which our fruits and pro- 
duce are distributed, are not thorough- 
ly understood by the producer. We 
find too many men between him and 
the consumer. How to do away with 
these men and reach the consumer 
more directly is the burning question 
of ti.c day. Our country is largely free 
from landlords, but it is cursed with 
an army of speculators preying upon 
the producers, practically gambling 
with necessities and robbing on all 
sides both the producer and consumer. 
These are the questions the fruit 
grower and farmer by co-operation 
should be coping with. 

The present tendency toward the 
improvement of methods in our “city 
markets”—the taking of practical 
ideas from foreign markets and adopt- 
ing and utilizing the best features of 
such markets in our own—is surely a 
step in the right direction. If possible 
the farmer or fruit grower should be 
his own commission man; or, if that 
be not possible, he should strive to 


| select the most reliable dealer that 


may be obtained. Afer raising the 
produce he should learn to sell it for 
the mos. money, remembering that the 
produce which brings the most is that 
which is packed the most neatly and 
with greatest uniformity and honesty. 
He suould find out what kind of pack- 
aves are sought for most by the con- 
sumer: he should know his business 
thoroughly, have confidence in himself 
and make those with whom he trades 
have confidence in him. In conclusion, 
the producer should remember that he 
should try to cater to the tastes of 
the consumer, with himself as his own 
business 1 anager.—E. E. F. 
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... Horticulture... 


Our readers are cordially invited to dis mt 





through this department any matters pertain- 
ing lo horticulture inquires regarding fruits, 
and flowers chee 


tables rfully answered by 
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5 ~p. ‘ talists 
ouusmasaaceusccaseucsceseuacauessougnsass 
“Oh! Painter of the fruits and flowers, 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design, 
Whereby these human hands of ours, 
In nature’s garden work with Thine.” 


see 6 6 
ihn 


only sound fruit and vege- 
tables in the cellar. 
* * * +* 
Ventilate the root cellar every 


morning during the early fall. 
* + 7 * « 

These are excellent days to start 
cuttings, to be used later in the win- 
dow garden. 

* * * + * 

Modern cold storage is doing much 
good this fall, in helping the fruit 
growers market their perishable prod- 
ucts. 

. ” > * * 

“How the universal heart of man 
blesses flowers! They are wreathed 
round the cradle, the marriage altar, 
and the tomb.” 

” * > * * 

Dig up the bare spots on the lawn 
and thoroughly fine the soil, sow grass 
seed and later on give the ground a 
light covering of manure. Next spring 
note results. 

+ * > + * 


LOOKING AHEAD. 

The success of next year’s crop in 
the garden, will depend largely upon 
the fall preparations. Plowing and 
cultivating the garden at this season 
of the year will start many weed 
seeds to germinating, that will be 
killed later, by freezing. 

The ground should be left as open 
as possible during the winter months 
so that the action of frost and sun 
will mellow the soil. 

An excellent idea is to gather all 
rubbish, about the garden, into a heap 
thereby, permitting the pile to de 
cay, causing a fermentation which 
will result in the destruction of many 
plant diseases and insect pects that 
are waiting for next spring to come in 
order that they may begin their rav- 
ages. 

* + 7 * . 
BLEACHING AND STORING CEL- 
ERY. 


When the celery plants have attain- 
ed the proper size for use, the leaves 
are brought into an upright position 
by boards placed on either side of the 
rows, so that they slope toward the 
plants at the top, or else by dirt drawn, 
against the plants and packed firmly 
around them. The object of this is to 
cause the leaves to take an upright 
position and exclude the light from. the 
heart of the plant, so that the later 
growth becomes white or “bleached.” 
The process of bleaching requires from 
two to four weeks, depending - upon 
the variety and time of year. 

After the bleaching process is car- 
ried as far as desired, the plants are 
dug for early celery. This may be in 


September or October, but the late 
crop should not be taken up until 
there is danger from freezing. The 


plants are usually removed from the 
rows with a spade or potato fork, and 
the decayed outer leaves cut off. They 
are then ready for storing. This may 
be done in a damp, cool cellar or in 





trenches outside, If in the cellar, the 
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roots should be bedded in moist sand 
or earth, leaving the plants to stand 
upright. Boards should be put in 
every eight or ten inches apart to 
separate the plants and allow ventila- 
ion. When the crop is stored outside, 
trenches are dug eight inches wide and 
deep enough to allow the tops to be 
even with the surface of the ground. 
For a cover, nail two boards together, 
making a trough. Set this over the 
tops and spread on a light covering 
of hay. As cold weather increases 
cover with earth to avoid all possibili- 
ty of freezing. If sound when stored, 
celery treated in this way should keep 
well until February or even later. 
* *« * ~ * 
PICKING AND PACKING APPLES 
FOR COLD STORAGE. 


Every year we find many of our 
fruit growers sending large consign- 


ments of apples to the cold storage 
warehouses where they are held for 
the advance in market price which is 
sure to come after the usual market 
glut is over in the fall. It seems that 
a few points bearing on this subject 
would be quite apropos at this season 
of the year. 

Attempt to store nothing but first- 
class fruit. Have barrels at hanu and 
arrangements made for shipments be- 
fore beginning to pick. Pick the crop 
as soon as it is grown and has its 
color. This is while it is still hard, 
two weeks before ripeness. Use no 
fruit that is not picked by hand. Sort 
carefully, throwing out all fruit that 
falls below the grade and all that is 
not absolutely sound. Choose good, 
well-colored specimens tor the first 
layer of the barrel and place them all 
by hand, stems down. Do not crowd 
them. Place the second layer by 
hand either exactly, apple for apple, 
on the first or else turn them on their 
sides, blush down, breaking the joints 
of the first layer. After this pour in 
the fruit gently from the basket, first 
lowering the basket into the barrel. 
Shake the barrel frequently and fill it 
up, using the same grade and variety 
of apples every inch of the way. Pack 
the iast layer of the barrel by hand, 
as evenly as possible, with the stems 
up. When this is in place apply the 
press, with a padded head, small 
enough to fit into the barrel, to settle 
the fruit. Release the pressure, place 
on the barrel head, force it into posi- 
tion, drive down the hoops and nail 
them solid. Turn the other end of the 
barrel up. Label on it plainly the va- 
riety and grade of the fruit and the 
name of the grower. There must be 
absolutely no movement of fruit in the 


barrel. Ship without delay to the 
storage house. Ship in. the evening if 
possible. If the distance is great, or 


the connection poor, use refrigerator 
cars and see that they are iced sev- 
eral hours before putting in the fruit 
Go with the fruit if possible; if not, 
have your commission man apprised 
of the shipment and send him the bill 
of lading. Trust the commission man, 
but never lose track of the apples. 
The man who attempts to carry 
apples through cold storage in a less 
painstaking way than this will never 
succeed. Unless the grower and ship- 
per can clear his conscience by this 
standard he cannot wholly blame the 
warchouse men for his losses in stor- 
age. This kind of handling insures 
the minimum shrinkage in storage. 
In the storage houses of the Armour 
Packing company, Kansas City, during 
the season of 1900 and 1901 were 


thousands of barrels packed by apple 
speculators, the shrinkage on which 
averaged less than 2 per cent. In the 











Same room were apples packed by 
farmers, some of which shrunk as 
high as 30 per cent. Now, they re 
ceived exactly the same degree of 
temperature, dryness, etc., so that the 
fault was not with the storage room 
but with the quality of apples and the 
way in which they were packed. 

Cold storage cannot improve the 
condition of fruit. At best it can only 
hold it at something near the condi- 
tion it has when it is put in. It can- 
not save from decay fruit that is im- 
perfect or unsound. A few decaying 
specimens soon ruin the whole barrel. 
Sound fruit is the only kind that will 
keep in cold storage. 

+ * * + ” 


SEEDING CHARACTER OF CONI- 
FERS AND DECIDIOUS TREES. 


That the socalled forest lands of 
America, that have been devastated 
by fires and the unscrupulous lumber- 
man, can be reclaimed by the plant- 
ing of seeds by man seems an almost 
Herculean task. The proper solution 
of the preservation of our annual sup 
ply of lumber consists, not so much in 
the 1eclaiming of these wasted lands, 
but in the proteotion of those forests 
that have not as yet been destroyed. 
This can be done by bringing the 
people of our naiton to a _ realizing 
sense of the necessity of such a pro- 
tection. The government still holds 
large tracts of land, especially in 
mountainous regions, that can be pro 
tected without infringing on the rights 
of individuals. Lumbermen are find- 
ing out that they need not destroy a 
forest in order to make it pay, that by 
the judicious selection, forests may 
be made a source of perpetual revenue 
to the owner. 

But there are areas, here and there, 
outside of the strictly forest regions, 
some that have never been tree pro- 
ducing, others that have yielded once, 
but now are barren, that can be re- 
claimed by man. Sugk, areas may be 
made to produce partion forests by 
the planting and raising of trees. If 


nature be left to do the work entirely ° 


the result will be an unevenly dis- 
tributed growth. The high ground will 
he scantly covered, with drawfish 
growth, the wing seeds will be more 
widely distributed than the nuts, such 
as the acorn, the walnut and the 
hickory. ; 

Besides letting nature do the work 
there are four methods of replanting 
forests. First, the seeds may be 
planted where it is intended that the 
trees should remain permanently. 
Second, trees may be transplanted 
from neighboring forests. Third; 
seedlings may be grown under glass 
or other shelter, if needed, and then 
transplanted. Fourth. seedlings may 
be purchased of ‘urserymen and 
transplanted where they are needed. 

Oaks, hickory, walnuts, and chest- 
nuts may be successfully grown by 
planting where they are intended to be 
permanent. This can be done by sim 
ply opening a furrow at proper depth, 
then drop the seeds. cover, and -as 
seedlings appear, if. too thick, then 
thin out. One objection to this is 
that the seeds are very ilkely to be de- 
stroyed by birds, mice, squirrels and 
insects. Maples, ashes, and small 
seeded plants will in many instances 
‘ail with such treatment. Conifers 
will entirely fail. 

Transplanting from forests is prac- 
ticable. but expensive. Expensive 
both because forests are often not 
near, and because trees are much 
more likely to fail than if taken from 
seed bed or nursery row. Purchas 


ing seedlings from one who under 
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stands the propagation and care of 
trees is a good method but is expen- 
sive. 

With a little knowledge and care 
seedlings can be grown by the party 
who needs them. Such seedlings 
grown in proper seed beds will escape 
variations of temperature and destruc- 
tion by mice, squirrels, insects, ete. 
The roots will not be destroyed in 
moving, and the vrees will make a 
much more rapid growth. Many trees 
can be thus propagated in open air. 

If nuts and acorns have been prop- 
erly wintered, and kept from becoming 
dry and exposed to the action of frost, 
they are likely to make rapid growth. 
They require exposure to frosts to 
open shells and allow the germ and 
radicle to escape. Nuts can be spread 
on the ground and covered lightly with 


sand or boards to prevent the depre- 
dation of squirrels. Trees from 
which seeds are taken should be 


healthy, middle aged ones and a lit- 
tle separated from the rest. The seeds 
should be gathered in dry weather. If 
tested in water the sound ones will 
sink. If they are planted in the fall it 
should be soon after they are gather- 
ed. Care should be taken not to do 
this too early, for the acorn especial- 
ly is likely to sprout. If the planting 
is intended to be done in the spring, 
the seeas should be dried thoroughly, 
placed in a cellar, and kept at a tem- 
perature of about 30 degrees above 
zero, in order that they may not 
sprout. For planting select land that 
is free from rocks to avoid hara dig- 
ging; make the soil mellow and ferti- 
lize it well. The seeds should be 
placed three or four inches apart and 
two inehes deep. The next spring 
take up the trees, cut back the top 
root, and reset. If transplanted often 
fibrous 100ts will be developed which 
are almost necessary vo the life of the 
tree. They can be transplanted two 
and even three times. 

The small seeds of conifers should 
be sown in drilis a foot apart and 
firmly covered from one-fourth to one- 


half inches. For them select a spot 
where drainage is good and the soil 
will not wash, a sandy loam with a 
well worked mixture of decomposed 
muck, leaf mold, peat and old ma- 
nure, is most favorable. When the 


seeds are sown in autumn, shutters or 
skylights are tilted when the weather 
is favorable so as to give beds air, 
this is best for germination. In 
spring the seedlings will require daily 
watching to prevent them from becom- 
ing dry. The cones of the white pine 
(Pinus strobus) should be collected in 
the fall. It is best to place them in 
a bag, in a cool, dry place and shake 
to remove the seeds from the scales. 
These should be sown in the spring in 
Sandy loam not too rich. It is meces- 
sary to protect them from the direct 
tfays of the sun. Moisten moderate 
ly and when the seedlings are two or 
three feet in height, they may be 
transplanted. There are three things 
to remember in regard to white pine: 


First, it does not grow in the richest 
Soil; second, in transplanting, the 
roots must not become dry; and third, 


young trees should be shaded until 
fairly started. The terminal bud of 
this tree should never be cut. The 
young trees should be close together so 
a to kill the younger branches. The 
Seeds of Juniper, Virginiana and a 


few others should be mixed with sand, 
allowed to freeze during the winter; 
but pines, spruces, ete.. may be sown 
in early spring in cold ‘frames, secure 
from frosts. The first three months 
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lings. They should be kept from the 
direct rays of the sun and the drying 
winds. Evergreens require a sand 
leaf mold and should be sown broad- 
cast. They can be protected by por- 
table latticed covers. In warm and 
moist weather seedlings can be pro- 
tected from dampening by sprinkling 
with sand. Trees for spring planting 
should be removed from seetébeds in 
the fall, for they are then in their best 
condition. In planting the _ roots 
should be spread out and the soil 
worked among them. The tree should 
be inserted somewhat deeper than it 
stood before transplanting. For plant- 
ing select a cloudy or rainy day. Ever- 
greens are difficult to handle because 
fungi attack the embryo plant soon 
after its appearance above ground. 
For this reason they should be made 
to germinate in early season to avoid 
the fungus attacks. Beds may be 
shaded by green boughs or laths. 

The seeds of the sugar maple ripen 
in October and should be planted 
when gathered in a protected place. 
When the seedlings become strong the 
protection may be removed. The box 
elder and ash bear their seeds in au- 
tumn and they should be planted at 
once, for they are very apt to dry. 
They can. however, be kept until the 
next spring by mixing with sand and 
the whole placed in a pit until Febru- 
ary. Two bushels of sand for every 
bushels of seed is about the right pro- 
portion. The mixture should be stir- 











red up frequently in order to prevent 
heating. It is best to soak boxelder 
eeds two weeks and ash seeds three 
or four weeks before planting. These 
seeds will do best in a sandy loam. 
Remove the plants at the end of the 
second year and plant at the distance 
of six inches apart in rows one and 
one-half feet apart. After another 
two years’ growth they are ready for 
permanent planting which can be 
lone in mild weather in spring or fall. 
The seeds of red and soft maple 
ind white and red elm ripen in June 
and should be planted at once. The 
method of treating seedlings is simi- 
lar to that of the ash. 

Downy winged seeds, such as the 
cottonwood are difficult to grow. It 
is best to let nature do the work and 
then transplant. These trees general- 
ly grow along river banks. The 
seeds are deposited along the banks 
where they sprout readily and grow 
rapidly. Here the planter can get 
them in abundance. 
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50 Different Bulbs al for 30c, 


By mail with cultural peng for — or pots. 
| Golden Sacred I 3 Ixias, 

8 Tulips,id ble,1 sing e. + 4 8 araxte 3 sorts. 
S&S Narcissu liu sorts. 
8 Belgian Hyacinths. 3 Friteleta, whitestar 
83 Grape Hy —, nths. ) b> double white 
3 Glance Croce BGiant anunculus. 
8 Star of Bethichem. & Spanish Iris. 
8 Oxalis, 3sorts, 5 Freesias, mixed. 


+All different colors, and fine flowering handy bulbs. 
Also Free toall who apply. our sreaent ot ‘al! Cata- 
logue of Bulbs, Plants and Seeds, for Fall planting anc 
Winter blooming Choicest Hyacinths Saaee, & 
sus, Crocus, Lilies, Plants, £ Shrubs and 
New Winter flowering Plants dB - a Crimson 
Daisy,BlueColeus,Cardinal Frees: sia Branching Tulipase 


John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N.Y. 


26 cts. for our 
Great Garden 
0 er. 
{ packages 
of finest vegetables. 


Alarger collection of 
2 varieties for 50c. 


5 for our 
Bea stita Flower Y 
Seed Collection. 


10 fullsize 
of beautiful flowers. 


A larger collection of 
2% varieties for 0c. 








Both 260 collections for 400, or both 50c col. for 75e. 








This is positively the greatest seed offer made 
—a while stock lasts. Fine 
Lustrated tr sent 














This} Sasvelen3 Extra Early Potato abana 
HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO. Ltd 
Box 235 BAY CITY, + ae 
Largest growers of seed 
varieties. Northern Grown always best. Blight proot 
ib. boi. Ay Catioed Blegant wor page Bargain feed 
Cotslagee FREE. it today. 


















The so-called hard seeds, of which 
the honey locust and coffee bean are 
examples, retain their vitality for 
many years. They should be placed 
in a dry place. Their tough, horn-like 
covering requires soaking in water 
before it is ready for planting. It is 
best to do this soaking in the spring 
just before planting, which should be 
done in moist soil. They should be 
kept moist until they sprout. The 
growth of the seedlings is rapid. 
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caring Mill. Grinds ear corn, rye, wheat, 
shelled corn, etc., fine or coarse to a very unk 
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vwerytrue. The only Sweep Mill that 
grinds all grain, equal to a burr stone mill. 
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af 17 in, burrs on this mill revolve three times to each turn 
2 of the team, making them equal to 51 in, burrs on most 
single geared mills. Therefore, we give you the larges 
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BRAZILIAN FLOUR CORN 


erdnary corm Jie imoreas Aa 
ductive, One kernel will prodace 20,000 
others. Neuie vegew from one 
pel. Searseachstalk. J. F. Painter, Milwan- 
kee, Wis., paren ene Pt seed yielded 
enough feed for 30 cat weeks. Stand- 
g on onespot I cut enough for one feed for 
30 bend ” vee mh phe: nee plane 
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A WHOLE FLOWER GARDEN FOR ns CENTS. 
To any one sending 10 cts. in stamps or 
FREE silver ans send all the above flower seeds, 
23 kinds, and a Beautiful Golden Pin. Greatest 
value ever offered. Order quick. 
BATES SEED CO., BOX 1640, BOSTON, MASS. 
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..Poultry for Profit.. 


Contributions invited and inquiries answered. 








Feed is as important as breed in 

handling poultry. 
> > « 7 > 

Don't keep laying hens too fat, with 
but little care, this error may be 
easily regulated. 

. . > « . 

To cleanse the poultry house and 
yard use whitewash, lime, copperas 
and carbolic acid water freely. 

> . . 7 - 

Now is an excellent time/to weed 
out the old hens. Give Ahe young 
healthy hens a chance to\follow in the 
footsteps of their mothers. 

. > > 7 * 

The poultry yard is doing more 
to keep down the bill at the “corner 
grocery” than any other department 
on the farm. 

* © > . +. 


On no account should birds be dip- 
ped in hot water before being plucked. 
Pluck poultry dry if you are looking 
for the top price in the market. No 
birds should be packed for market un- 
til after they are thoroughly cooled. 
Poultry of all kinds will bring a good 
price this fall and,coming winter, and 
those exercising care in fattening, kill- 
ing and marketing are sure to win out 
in profits. 

* > * * . 


Silage for poultry is one of the best 
green feeds for winter. Where one 
has no silo, some clover or corn may 
be preserved in a barrel for the hens. 
Here is the way one successful poul- 
tryman does it: Select airtight bar- 
rels and in the bottom place 6 inches 
of green grass or clover. Pound this 
down with a rammer and continue 
filling and pounding until the barrel 
is full. Cut corn fodder can be used 
in the same way. The tighter the ma. 
terial is packed the better it will keep. 
Press the head in and keep the barrel 
in a cool place. 


* * * * * 


IN THE POULTRY 
YARD. 


A practical poultry raiser and one 
who has been successful from a finan- 
cial standpoint, im the rearing of poul- 
try says: 

First and most important in the 
rearing of poultry is the application 
of the principle of selection—the great 
first principle in the breeding of all 
kinds of live stock. Natural selection 
operates very slowly; to accomplish 
marked results, it requires long per- 
iods of time. Artificial selection, when 
intelligently dinected, advances along 
the lines marked out for it with a 
rapidity which often appears little 
short of miraculous. 

Many seem to appreciate the ne 
nessity of careful selection to de- 
velop a breed and bring it to a cer- 
tain standard, but not to realize so 
well that just as careful selection is 
required to keep a flock of thorough- 
bred poultry up to the average of im- 
proved stock of their kind, or how the 
natural tendencies begin to assert 
themselves the moment the breeder 
relaxes his effort in the least. Many 
of the features most prized by those 
who value fancy points first, and some 
of those most valued by those who 
keep fowls for economical purposes. 
could never have been developed 
under natural conditions. From the 
posibility of maintaining these ex- 
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treme forms, the poultry breeder who 
keeps to more rational lines may be 
convinced of the certainty that he 
may get and keep any reasonable de- 
gree of development of a feature or 
quality which he desires in his stock. 
An example of the value of the prin- 
ciple of selection is shown in the mak- 
ing of the breeds of the American 
class. The Barred Plymouth Rock, 
the oldest of them, has been before 
the public only about thirty years. 
Varieties so widely popular as the 
White Wyandotte and the White Ply- 
mouth Rock were very new ten or 
twelve years ago. 

There are a great many farm poul- 
try keepers who, while recognizing 
the uses of selection, do not see how 
necessary it is that they should take 
specific measures.to insure that a 
right selection is actually accomplish- 
ed. The poultry keeper who does not 
carefully reserve his best birds rarely 
breeds from the best of any year’s 
produce. His earliest and best pullets 
and cockerels go to market ,because 
they bring the best prices when sold 
for table consumption; the hens to 
lay earliest are the first to go broody, 
and are set on the eggs from the infer- 
ior members of the flock, and it may 
often happen that an inferior male is 
a much surer breeder than one vastly 
his superior at all other points. 
Wherever you find a really good flock 
of fowls, you will find that the person 
in charge has some system of selection 
which will account for this excellence. 
The logic of the situation requires 
that a poultry keeper should make 
sure that only the eggs of his best 
hens, fertilized by his best males, are 
used im incubation. Selection is not 
complete if it stops short of the sep- 
aration of the fowls selected. 

* . * * ~ 


CREAM FROM A POULTRY SCRAP 
BOOK. 

October should find the poultry 
house thoroughly cleaned, with a new 
coat of whitewash on the walls. If a 
dirt floor the same should have been 
renewed while yet ground outdoors 
could be had reasonably dry. If a 
loam floor, that, too, might in many 
instance be replaced with new to great 
advantage. 

“The same is true of such fixtures 
as roosts and nest boxes, for after 
years of continuous use these become 
so foul and pest ridden that it is easier 
and cheaper to tear them all out and 
replace them with new than to clean 
them.” 

“The roof perhaps first of all needs 
attention, for a tight roof is a score 
of times more necessary than a tight 
house. Wien building a poultry house, 
second hand or low grade lumber will 
do nicely, and amateur work, for all 
practical purposes be equal to what 
a carpenter could do—all but the roof. 
Let the roof be no makeshift.” e 

“With a leaky roof you cannot have 


ia dry house in midwinter, and damp 
quarters are fatal to success. 


They 
mean colds, roup, etc.” 
“On the other hand, a tight house al- 


ways means a damp one during the 


above season, unless there be a fire, 
and a fire is worse even than a damp 
house.” 

“There is only one way to have a 
dry house, and that is, first, a good, 
waterproof roof, and second, constant 
ventilation with throwing open wide 
all doors and windows every pleasant 
day during the middle of same.” 

“October should find all matured 
pullets as well as the old hens in the 
quarters they are to occupy for the 
winter. There should be new scratch- 








ing material under the shed and the 
grain rations fed in these daily.” 

“During our cold autumn rains I 
should advise shutting in the above 
class of stock to the house and sheds. 
Sspecially if house and shed are as 
large and roomy as they should be 
and not overcrowded. This method 
will avoid many an occosional ‘cold’ 
among your flock. 

“With a little forethought and man- 
agement stock can be kept busy and 
contented indoors during such weath- 
er, and be the better in every way. 
Cold rains certainly are not conducive 
to laying or even to health, I don’t 
care how vigorous the stock.” 

“After some months of regular pen- 
ning on rainy days it will be found 
that they have learned that it is more 
comfortable indoors than out and they 
will stay indoors without penning.” 

“Don’t close up tight, a roof sim- 
ply with perhaps a curtain on the side 
this rain is blowing from, will suffice.” 

“The ideal breed does not exist. The 
ideal breed for winter laying even has 
not yet been produced. Why read 
whole columns describing them. We 
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BROODERS. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or your m 
back. Send 10 cents postage for great 
-try book just tesesl, on = remark: 
‘able guarantee under which we sell. 
Reliable Inevbator A BrooderCo., 
Box B-81 Quincey, lil 


READ, THEN WRITE 


for po catalogue. 100 
copper tank, hot water ine 
bator ; 3 walls best poplar case, 
} perfect regulator, nursery at 

tachment, safety ‘lamp, 
deflector and all latest im- 
rovements. Sent on 40 days 
etrial. Price $10.00 whea 
ou are satisfied. Ask for catalc us 

1] line all sizes and brooders. 


GREAT WESTERN INCUBATOR CO., Dept. B, KANSAS CITY, M0, 


FOR THE WIFE 


AND CHILDREN, 
Get an incubator that the 
one that will do good wor! 
start and last for years. The 8 hb 
Hatch is made of California 































wood, with 1202. cold rolled copper 
Hydro Safet pA Lamp, Climax Safety boiler 


Corrugated Wafer regulator. Send for our big 
free: atalog. It gives actual photographso: bow 
dreds who are making monev with the Sure Hateh Incubator. ,¢ 
Common Sense Brooder is th: best. * end now. 
Sure Hatch Incubstor Co., Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, 0. 
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don’t have them and never will have 
them, any more than we have anything 
else perfect in this world.” 

“Eggs, winter eggs, summer eggs, 
eggs anything, are the most profitable 
branch of the poultry business.” 

“Get rid of the idea that you could 
make a success with broilers, winter 
broilers especially. There are more 
failures with broilers than with all 
other branches of the business com- 
bined. Perhaps one man in a thous- 
and is successful.” 

“You can find men in every state, 
perhaps in every county and every 
town who have tried broilers and fail- 
ed. You can look long and closely 
until you find one man that is success- 
ful.” 

“And yet the string of the fiddle 
that is most played on by the men 
writing columns on the ideal breed is, 
that the chicks make the best broil- 
ers.” 

“Now, the truth is for home con 
sumption and home market consump- 
tion the chicks of most breeds make 
good broilers. I defy any of these 
ideal for broilers fellows to prove that 
a well grown Leghorn of Minorca 
chick at eight or ten weeks old is one 
whit poorer eating than a Dotte or a 
Brahma chick. Such claims of super- 
iority are all nonsense and without 
foundation in fact.” 

“And as for being the superior for 
raising in large numbers for large 
markets, what’s the good if you can’t 
do thhe above successfully?” 

“Finally, eggs are the safest and 
surest road in practical every day 
money making poultry keeping.”—W. 
T. Wittman in American. Poultry Ad- 
vocate. 


5O VARIETIES. 


I breed fine poultry on one of the best equ ul} 
farms in the worl - Send 8c in stamps torn 100 Book, 
telling al) about 50 varieties, with special prices on fowls 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


| Ask for the Best Book ever written on 


NCUBATOR 


It is an interesting, readable, 
This man has made hun- 


We have issued this year the best incubator book ever published. 
practical book written by a man who has devoted 20 years to the subject. 


dreds of accurate experiments. He has carefully tested every device used in any incubator. 


S 


We have had him write the facts to aid you in buying one; to help you avoid a mistake. 


You should read this book before buying. 


incubators best. 


It is a lifetime’s experience of the man who knows 
You will know then what you need. You will know why some succeed and 


some fail. You will know how to make the poultry business pay. This book also has a catalog 


of Racine Incubators and Brooders. 


It is free; write for it. 


RACINE HATCHER Co., Box 136, Racine, Wis. 





GET 
READY 
FOR 
SPRING 
MARKET. 


Here we are again with a larger line of Incu- 
bators and Brooders than ever. They are the 
brand and the kind you 


HAWKEY 


metal lined 


and a year’s subseri 








can depend upon. They 
are made three walls best grade poplar, 12 oz. 
cold rolled copper water pipe heating system, 
eflector, our patent safety lamp, 
patent regulator and a thoroughly first-class 
machine. This is our large size 610.00 proposi- 
tion, the best Incubator ever offered for that 
money. We sell all our Incubators on 80 Days’ 
Free Trial. We do not ask you to buya~ 
in a poke.” Do not buy the machine until you try it. This is our 
Tubular Lamp Hawkeye Brovder; roomy and so constructed that 
little chicks cannot crowd, sunothe: nor trample each other. The 
lamp is guaranteed not to blow out in the hardest wind storm. 
Our handsome new catalog (oil painting cover),‘: Profitable Poul- 
try,”’ is now ready; sent free. Or send 10 cents in stamps for book 
ption for leading 
HAWKEYE INCUBATOK CO., 


Spl the women and children a chance to make 
money this winter. In no way can oe suc- 
ceed so well as by using a KK: ANDIKE INe- 
CUBATOR. Easily operated. But little ex- 
pense. Hatches largest percen of fertile eggs 
of any machine on the market. as all latest im- 
rovements, Write for free catalogue and get ready 
or business, Contains much valuable information. 


Klondike Incubator Co., Box 950, Des Moines, la. 


ltry paper. Write at once. 
x 101, NEWTON, lA. 












THE... 
KLONDIKE 
HOT AIR 
INCUBATOR 






THE HANDSOMEST., “ies‘iinccsis 


Monthly. Handsomely illustrated. 32 to 80 pages. 
One year 50c, including 6 Tonnessen art studies. 
six months trial, 15 cents. Sample free. 








wise _B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 











fied patrons. 





That is a simple statement of fact. 


THE KEY 
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TO 


is the 


in the 
Poultry line 
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UCCES 


The real foundation 
We mean the strong, lively, thrifty fellows that have vigor 
enough to live, grow and amount to something. That’s the kind, and the only kind, that the 







SUGGESSFUL INCUBATOR } | 


It is backed up by the experience of our thousands-of satis- 
Just ask any man who owns a Successful if this isn’t so. 
of the poultry industry is the chick. 





Successful hatches. If you are sure that the eggs are right the Successful will do the rest if you simply follow 





my Ecli beats them all. 
W. We 





GENESEO, ILL., Mar. 3rd, 1901. 
My No.7 is a charm. Ship me two more of the 
same kind, for which I enclose draft $35.00. 
used six different incubators in a8 many years, but 


BAKER, Breeder of 8. C. B. Leghorns. 


e issue cata: 
Have 











directions. Our new Catalogue and Poultry Guide explains how and 
why and many other things that will be money in your pocket. 


es in five different languages, so that we can fit any case. 
Engiish edition 4c; othersfree, All Eastern orders filled and correspondense con- 
ductei from our new Buffalo house. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., °°* “5 PrP gos NE aUrPixo, x.y. 


Write to point nearest to you. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 





| The Home Circle. 


Devoted te 
invited 


the home folks, Contributions 


blackberries, or strawberries is to fill 
jars with the sorted fruit, place them 
in a steamer, and heat thoroughly; 





THE PRESERVING SEASON. 
the time when women 
Forget about their nerves, 
And spend their days and 
In putting up preserves. 
They're peering into kettles, 
They're closely watching pans, 
And at the proper moment 
They're filling jars and cans. 


“It is now 


evenings 


The women burn their fingers, 
And pretty faces, too, 

But patiently they’re working, 
Until the task is through. 

And though the hubbies grumble 
When women thus prepare, 

Just watch them in the winter, 
And see them grab their share. 

* > = ” * 


FRUIT CANNING. 

Fresh fruits are used on the break- 
fast table of almost every home where 
they can be afforded, and many people 
who have tried eating fruit daily say 
it saves medicine and doctor’s bills. 
But during the winter season fresh 
fruits are expensive, an cannot be af- 
forded by all, or used as freely as de- 
sired by others. The next best thing 
then, is to substitute canned fruits. 
There is an old idea that all fruit 
canned should be preserved, that is, 
heavily sweetened, but this is extra- 
vagant, and the surplus of the sugar 
required for preserving more than 
counteracts the good effects of the 
fruit. If canned fruit is to take the 
place of fresh fruit, why not prepare 
it so that it will be as nearly like the 


fresh fruit as possible? 
There are too many who do not 
know how to care for fruit. The task 


of preparing fruit for the jar is a 
tedious one, and the weather is al- 
ways hot during canning time; for- 
tunate. the woman who does not need 
to burden herself with ai! the details, 
but every housewife should thorough- 
ly understand the care and preserva- 
tion of fruits. 

If depending upon the market for 
fruit to can, the best time to buy is 
when the fruit is at the height of its 
season, as then the price is lowest, and 
one has a better opportunity for selec- 
tion. One should know how many 
quarts a bushel of each fruit will 
make, and buy accordingly. 

All fruits should be carefully pre- 
pared, the important point being to 
remove all specks and bruised por- 
tions, as they tend to start fermenta- 


tion. Some fruits cook to pieces 
easily, and with these it is best to 


make a sirup of sugar and water first, 
then add the fruit. But this method 
requires more sugar, as some is wast- 
ed in the skimming, so for ordinary 
purposes it is best to boil and skim 
the fruit first, then add the sugar. Let 
sugar be added with the idea of flavor- 
ing. Mild fruits lose their flavor if 
heavily sweetened, and if it were not 
for shape and color one could scarce- 
ly be distinguished from another. It 
is well to have some preserves and 
jellies, but they are to be used on 
special occasions or in small quanti- 
ties, while canned fruits are to be 
used commonly and freely. 

All fruits should be _ thoroughly 
heated before canning, to expel the air 
and destroy germ life, but it is not 
best to allow them to cook a long 
time unless a hard fruit is to be soften- 
ed, or fruit butters or preserves are 


fill others as full as possible without 
jamming the fruit, then cover with 
hot, sweetened water and seal. 

After canning very juicy fruits there 
often remains considerable rich juice; 
if this is strained and sealed separ- 
ately it makes an appetizing and 
wholesome drink for the winter. Un- 
fermented juice from the grape is es- 
pecially desirable in cases of sickness. 
A fruit punch may be made by adding 
to this juice sugar, lemons, and other 
fresh fruits, and diluting with water. 

Some are of the opinion that the 
fruit will not keep unless heavily 
sweetened, and it is true, that if not 
air-tight, preserves are more likely 
to keep than simply canned fruit; but 
if fruit is well prepared, thoroughly 
heated, and the jars completely filled, 
so as to leave no air space, then care- 
fully sealed and stored in a cool, dark, 
well ventilated place it will keep in- 
definitely. 
The name “Mason Jar” used to be a 
warrant for a perfect jar, but the roy- 
alty has been sold, and some com- 
panies make perfect ones, while others 
do not. Those made of green-tinted 
glass are the best, and it is well to 
notice if the seams of the jar are 
smooth where the rubber is to fit over, 
so as not to interfere with the tight 
fitting of the cover. 
Never try using a rubber the second 
time; it might be all right, but rub- 
bers are cheap, and the comparative 
worth of the fruit will not warrant the 
‘isk. Always put rubbers to soak in 
warm water before using. When filled, 
’ach can should be labeled, giving the 
<ind of fruit and date of canning. 

A good fruit closet is something 
every house should afford. The es- 
sential points are that it should be 
lark and well ventilated. The shelves 
should be deep enough to hold two 
“ows of glass jars easily, and high 
‘nough to allow at least three inches 
ibove a twoquart jar. It is well to 
‘ave a deep shelf at the bottom for 
stone jars. ‘she shelves should be ar- 
ranged so they may be easily scrubbed 
or covered with papers which may be 
changed. 

When empty jars begin to accumu- 
late in the early winter it is an econo- 
mical plan to refill them with apple 
sauce. Apples are then plentiful and 
cheap, and the sauce is convenient 
‘or use during late winter and early 
spring, when fresh apples are scarce. 
Canning of fruits is commonly con- 
sidered a difficult task, but if a few 
fundamental principles are  under- 
stood and carefully observed, it is 
really a simple matter.—Contributed 
to Successful Farming. 

* . . * a 


THE FOOT PATH OF PEACE. 

To be glad of life, because it gives 
vou the chance to love and work and 
‘o play and to look up at the stars; 
‘o be satisfied with your possessions, 
hut rot contented with yourself until 
vou have made the best of them; to 
despise nothing in the world except 
falsehood and meanness, and to fear 
nothing except cowardice; to be gov- 
erned by your admirations rather than 
by your disgusts; to covet nothing 
that is your neighbor’s except his kind- 
ness of heart and gentleness: of man- 
ners; to think seldom of your ene- 
mies, often of your friends, and every 
day of Christ, and to spend as much 
time as you can, with body and with 





desired. 


A good way to prepare raspberries, 


remove the jars, and from one jar 





little guide-posts on the foot-path to 
peace. Henry Van Dyke. 
e + a + * 


COUNTRY GIRL’S OPPORTUNITIES 


“Many a woman who is busy in se. 
curing the comfort of the home circle, 
feels as though her work amounted to 
very little, because it is not properly 
appreciated. For this reason, many 
country girls crowd into the city, to 
swell the vast army of wage-earners, 
even while they know that there is 
plenty of work in the homes surround- 
ing theirs, and that their places must 
be filled with inferior or foreign la- 
borers. A few fortunate ones may 
secure positions as typewriters, book- 
keepers, etc., but the majority are 
obliged to do what they can. If coun- 
try girls would put their pride out of 
the way, and do what they could find 
to do in the country, they might be 
able to make fair wages, and still re 
main in pleasant, healthful places. It 
is almost impossible to get good help, 
either in the house, or to care for 
the sick, etc., in the country, without 
sending to the city for it, and many 
busy housewives are obliged to strug- 
gle along, utterly unable to do their 
daily work, who would be glad to 
hire sone one of the young girls for 
a few days at a time now and then. 
Sick peope who are unable to hire a 
high-priced trained nurse often suffer 
for care when the members of the 
family are busy or tired out. Yet our 
country girls rush to the city shops 
and stores, and work until health fails, 
to earn simply enough to pay board in 
crowded houses and buy necessary 
clothes.” 


* * * * * 


TIMELY RECEIPTS. 
The following receipts are first- 
class ones, fit for the tables of our 
most critical epicurians. We have 
tried them and know whereof we 
speak. 

Cream of Celery Soup. 
One head of celery, 1 quart of milk 
or % milk and % water, 1 tablespoon- 
ful butter, 1 tablespoonful flour, % 
teaspoonful salt, %4, teaspoonful white 
nepper, 1 teaspoonful chopped onion. 
The celery should be washed, then 
cut into dice and cooked in boiling 
salt water, until tender. Mash through 
a strainer. Heat the milk in a double 
boiler; make a white sauce by melting 
the butter, adding the flour, salt and 
nepper, then a cup of the hot milk. @ 
little at a time and cook for ten 
minutes. Add this to the milk in the 
iouble boiler. Then add the strained 
celery and celery stock. Cook for 
ive minuces. and serve with crisp 
“-rackers. 

Cabbage Salad. 
Four cups cabbage, chopped fine, 1 
cup cream, beaten or whipped, 1 
heaping teaspoon powdered sugar, po} 
teaspoonfuls salt. % teaspoonful pep 
ner, juice of one lemon. 
Maranate the cabbage with lemon 
juice, then blend in cream, pepper and 
salt and serve on a bed of lettuce. 
Stuffed Eggs. 

Remove the shell from hard cooked 
eggs, and cut them in two cross-wise. 
Remove the yolks and wash through 
a strainer. For the yolks of 6 eggs 
add 2 tablespoonfuls finely ground 
ham or tongue, 1 tablespoonful butter, 
% tablespoontul salt, sprinkle with 
white pepper. Mix to a smooth paste, 
and fill the whites. Serve coid. 


Beef Porcupine. 
Take 3 cups of chopped meat; 1 
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toes, 1 teaspoonful chopped bacon, 1 
teaspoonful salt, 1 teaspoonful green 
pepper, chopped fine, 1 teaspoonful 
lemon juice, 2 eggs beaten slighly, 
moisten with gravy or soup stock to 
form into loaf. Insert narrow strips of 
bacon all over the top. Bake until 
brown. This dish may be served either 
hot or cold. 


Friar’s Omlet. 


Steam % dozen apples (pared and 
cored) and mash; add % cup of sugar, 
the juice and rind of % lemon, yolks 
of 3 well beaten eggs; add at the 
last the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Butter 1 cup of bread crumbs 
with 1 tablespoonful of melted butter; 
sprinkle one-third of the crumbs in the 
bottom of a pan, and the rest on top of 
the apples. 

Serve either hot or cold, with cream 
or boiled custard. 

* * cK * + 
ABOUT MICE. 

Mice as well as people are seeking 
winter quarters. As the weather gets 
cold outdoors. the mice make their 
way into houses and _ outbuildings, 
where they make their nests and pre- 
pare to raise their families. Perhaps 
you have noticea them in your pantry, 
cellar and closets. 

A mouse is a small animal, but it 
can destroy an immense amount of 
property; it is not so much what they 
eat as it is the dirt and litter they 
make and the holes they gnaw in 
woodwork and clothing. 

If you hope to rid your house of 
these little scavangers, it is well to 
keep in mind the old adage, “A stitch 
in time saves nine.”” There are many 
devices for trapping mice, one of the 
latest being the “out of sight” trap. 
These are good for setting by a mouse 
hole or along a path mice are known 
to travel. out they must be watched 
daily and it is not well to put them 
outside the door while a victim dies, 
for the neighbor’s dog may think it is 
for his special benefit, to save him 
time and labor and after eating his 
meal out in the grass, forget to bring 
the mouse trap back. 

One of the easiest methods for kill- 
ing mice is to get a box of “Rough on 
Rats,” spread it on pieces of bread 
and butter or cheese and place it 
where the mice have been bothering. 
If you have a pet cat, shut her up 
or put the poison where she cannot 
get at it. Some dislike to use poison 
for fear of having dead mice about 
the house, but after eating this poison 
mice do not die until they get a drink. ! 
so if one is careful not to have water | 
or milk where the mice can get it, 
they will have to go away from the 
house to get a drink and will die there. 

* 7 a * * 


HOW'S THIS? 
We offer one hundred dollars reward for 
any case of catarrh that can not be cured 
by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
FP. J. CHENNEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. ! 
We the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transac- 
tions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm. | 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, 
0. Walding, Kinnan 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 
_ Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, act- 
Ing directly upon the blood anti mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Price 75c per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. Testimonials free. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
ene 8 8 8 

Teacher—Can you give me a sen- 
tence illustrating the difference be- 
tween mind and matter? 

Tommy Adkins—Yes,sir. When . 
don’t mind pretty soon they’s suthin’ 
the matter. 





& Marvin, Who.esale 
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AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


BEST IN Taz WoRnrrtpD. 
FACTORY To Howe SAVING ONE-HALF 
Cash or Easy Payments. 


Cur prices will suit all pockets. We have 
good organs from only 
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for 
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upwards 


No agents’ or dealers’ exorbitant profits to pay— 
all goods shipped on the Cornish Plan at 





















































When you buya Cornish Organon theCornish 
. Plan yoursceivean organ—exquisite in tone,of beau 
tiful design and finish,and of finest action—at factor 
price without a added, an 1 you buy i 
with theclear proviso at if you aro not satisfied 
after 12 months’ trial we will takeit back and refund 
every cent you have paid out for organ or freight 
with interest at six per cent. If you purchase we will 
do anything in the matter of terms. Cornish Organs are made and sold on honor 
and we have mide a happy friend of everyoneof our 259,000 cnstomers. Our promises aro 
backed by what is practically a bond on the wholeof our million dollar plant, end we guarantce 
eachinstrumentfor 25years. Write usand we willsend you our fine, new catalogue, together 
with a full set of miniatureorgans and piinos, embos in colors and designs exactly like our 
goods £0 that you may choose just what you wantfor your home. If you wish to doa little work 
for us we will tell you how to cet your own organ free and how to geta cash bonus for the first 
saleinanewcommunity. Mention this paper. 


CORNISH CO., Washington, New Jersey. 

















'TheFamily Friend 


An old and true friend that will help you in times of distress. 
When racked with pain you would give anything for relief. 






tired, needs an arm to lean on; at all such times, 
when the calling of a doctor means a dangerous 
delay, besides great suffering and a heavy bill, 
there is nothing else so good as a bottle of 


WATKINS’ 


Vegetable Anodyne Liniment. 
We receive numberless letters like these: 
SAVED THE CHILDREN, 


CLARA City, Minn., June 14, 1901. 
We had five children sick with diphtheria last winter and carried 
them all through in one week without any doctor. Watkins’ 
Vegetable Anodyne Liniment should be used at once as soon as 
any symptoms appear. We mixed two teaspoonfuls of Watkins’ 
Liniment with two of vinegar and one of salt. Gave some of the 
mixture once an hour, also rubbed the Liniment on outside of neck. 

OTTO PELER. 

HORSES WOULD HAVE DIED. 


SHIPSHEWANA, Ind., June 18, 1901. 
Ihave used Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Liniment for vine 
ears and find it the best remedy for colle In heraca | ever knew. 
T saved two horses with it that would have died. Cannot speak 
highly enough of it. HENRY CATTON. 


The best thing made for Cholera Morbus, diarrhea, flux, 
rheumatism, cuts, cramps, strains, burns, colic, mumps, 
sore throat, diphtheria, frosted limbs, etc. For horses and 
cattle it cures sprains, cuts, scratches, bruises, sweeny, colic, 
ete. Of course when oe read this advertisement you may 
not feel the need, but the need of it may arise at any moment 
of the day or night, and then its worth can not be counted 
in dollars and cents. Order it the next time our agent calls, 
or if we have no agentin your county. send us your name 
and address at once, and we will see that you are supplied. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


We send out a beautiful 100 page illustrated Home Doctor and 
Cook Book absolutely free, and want to place your name on our 
mailing list. Itis the cleverestand most 
complete thing of its kind ever issued. 
Write for one to-day. 


W t d « We want one good, 
an @ a an. open-eyed young 
man in each neighborhood who has a lit- 
tle ambition, and an inclination to get on 
in the worid, to write tous. We areina 
ition to start him in a good yin 
usiness of his own. We have lots o 
oung fellows, “boys” you might call 
hem. who are making a nice thing sel. 
ing Watkins’ Remedies. 


The J. R. Watkins Medical Co. 
24 Liberty Street, , 
Winona, Minnesota; U. 8S. A, 










































cheaply fattens them. For POUL 


teed to give satisfaction. 


WILBUR SEED MEAL COMPANY, 





WILBUR’S FOOD makes animals fat, sleck and healthy, 
cool, bowels loose, and water clear. It invigorates and fattens stoc 
making investment. For COWS ruuning down on their milk and out of condition it increases the 
flow of milk and improves its quality. It prevents contagious diseases among HOGS and quickly and 

TRY it makes hens lay more and better_eggs and produces better 
market poultry. It keeps HORSES healthy and always ready for work. Every pound guaran- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


WILBUR’S FOOD 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENTADAY & FIREE 


The actual results which we have seen in thousands of cases, have proven beyond donbt that Wilbur’s 
Food is abig money maker for feeders. We want to convince youand are willing todo so at ourexpense. 
revents disease, keeps the blood qua 3 
<> 


FREE! A PACKAGE [20 Gitlin Wilhur's Food and so sure are we of 


our ability to prove to you that itis a money-maker that we give you a practical test of its value. 


oldest manufacturers of Stock and Poultry Food in America and refer you to any bank in the country, 


503 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A 


at small cost, and is a money- 


exe. J Shipment from Ward's 


There must be considerable satisfaction to every 
man when he realizes that he has done some: 
thing wise and creditable, es a when it dis 
rectly concerns the welfare of himself and family. 
Here is a man who is hauling a shipment home, 
content with the knowledge that all his supplies 
for several months have been purchased at whole: 
sale prices, or in other words ata saving of about 
35O per cent over his home prices. 


He has no cause to worry as to what he will find inside 
the boxes. He has received shipments from us before and 
knows that everything will be found first-class and exactly 
as represented. Even if something is wrong, he knows that 
no firm in the country is more anxious to make it right than 
weare. We have customers everywhere—in every nook 
and corner of the United States. Beyond a doubt some of 
your neighbors deal with us. If you are not a heavy buyer, 
why not join with a neighbor and get your supplies by 
freight? It only takes 100 pounds to make a profitabie 
freight shipment. 

You may need a catalogue to start with. Our 1,000 page 
catalogue containing over 70,000 quotations and 17,000 
illustrations will be sent on receipt of 15 cents to partly pay 
the postage. This catalogue is already in the homes of 
over 2,000,000 careful buyers and should be in your 
home also. Send for it to-day. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


CHICAGO 


The house that telis the truth. ll 





TEST if 


\ mmel ty 3 


Write us, giving name, post office in full, number of cows, hogs, horses, poultry and number 
of acres in your Tom. stating if you have ever used Wilbur’s Food. If you have not used it, we will send 
you asample of Wilbur’s Food, transportation fully prepaid. Write for it at once. Do not delay. We are the ; 
















































$400.00 Cash for the Largest 


Sheep in the World. 


We hereby offer $400.00 cash for the largest Ram of 
















Hogs and 


















YT CASH NTERNATIONAL POULTRY FOOD NTERNATIONAL COLIC VRE 


any breed or cross. Ram to be weighed November 20, 
1902, and sworn statement of owner and weigher and 
three witnesses to be forwarded to the ‘‘AMERICAN 
SHEEP BREEDER,’’ Chicago, Ill. Ram winning this 
offer to be delivered in Chicago at the Live Stock Show 
in December, 1902, when the $400.00 will be paid by 
International Stock Food Co. 


“International Stock Food’ is prepared from Herbs, Seeds, Roots, Barks. I¢ makes Lambs 


or Sheep grow rapidly and keeps them healthy. It also increases the clip of wool. 


IT CONTAINS 43° 183 LARGE FINE ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 
The Covers are Printed tn Six Brilliant Colors. It cost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings. Our International Stock Book contains a finely (Idesteatet 
Veterinary Department that Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars. This illustrated Stock Book also gives Description and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 5) 
Poultry of All Kinds. The Editor of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference. 
ae” WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH OF “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepaid, If You write Us (letter or postal) and {2 Answer These 3 Questions: * 
ist—Mame this Paper. 2nd—How much stock have you? 8rd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or 


© [a earint Pate t70.90h - International Stock Food Co., mixs0s0'a: 


INTERNATIONAL GALL CLRE 
INTERNATIONAL HEAVE CORE 
LVER PINE HEALING O CT 


THESE INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD INTERNATIONAL WORM POWDER 


INTERNATIONAL LOLUSE KILLER NTERNATIONAL HARNESS SOAP 


cep, Gosts, 
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